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THE STANDARD OF AMERICAN SPEECH! 


FRED NEWTON SCOTT 
University of Michigan 


Mr. Henry James somewhere remarks that the reason why 
English society is so superior to American society is that in Eng- 
land there is always something to go on to. By this cryptic 
phrase he means—if I understand him—that, whereas an American 
is limited in his social contacts to the dull round of democratic 
equality, an Englishman has the opportunity of passing from 
a lower social stage to a higher, going on in the course of a single 
evening from gatherings of his despised equals to functions that 
are quite obviously superior—functions graced by aristocracy 
and perhaps even by royalty. 

This peculiar view of the inferiority of American society is not, 
I imagine, shared by any great number of Americans; but, curiously 
enough, a view of American speech exactly parallel to it is, both 
in this country and in England, well-nigh universal. I mean that 
almost every one who touches upon American speech assumes that 
it is inferior to British speech. Just as the Englishman, having 
endured for a time the society of his equals, goes on to bask in 
the sunshine of aristocracy, so the American, when he has used 
the American language for business or for familiar intercourse, 
may then, for higher or more serious purposes, go on to the aristo- 
cratic or royal language of Great Britain. 

* Read at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English in New 
York City, December 1, 1916. 
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Thus, to take the first example that comes to hand, when Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, in one of his minor poems, speaks of the American 
as “‘a brother hedged with alien speech,” he means us to understand 
that linguistically the American is on the wrong side of the hedge. 
In other words, American English, in Mr. Kipling’s view, is not 
only an alien speech but a degraded speech. English is spoken 
as it should be spoken only in Great Britain. American English 
is a provincial or barbarous English which some day, when we are 
more civilized, we shall be compelled to unlearn. 

That an Englishman should take this view of his native speech 
is only natural, and if we regard it merely as an article of the British 
constitution we need pay no further attention toit. But, unfortu- 
nately, our English brothers sometimes attempt to support their 
dogmas by reasons, and these reasons are often too absurd or too 
irritating to be passed by in silence. A characteristic illustration 
of such an attempt may be found in a paper by a Mr. H. Thurston, 
which appeared some little time ago in the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Thurston’s point is, that whereas in England all educated 
Englishmen speak alike, in America we speak all sorts of tongues. 
In one of Mr. Howells’ novels, for example, he finds a heroine from 
New York who says “‘moybid”’ for “morbid,” and a hero from 
Virginia who says ‘‘toned”’ for “‘turned.”” From Henry James’s 
Bostonians he takes the following passage: “He came from 
Mississippi and he spoke very perceptibly with the accent of that 
country. He prolonged his consonants and swallowed his vowels. 
He was guilty of elisions and interpolations which were equally 
unexpected.” Differences in speech such as these, Mr. Thurston 
goes on to say, are unknown in the United Kingdom among culti- 
vated people. ‘‘A novelist on this side of the water having told 
us that his heroine is English, has practically nothing more to say 
about the way she talks. She talks—English.” 

In brief, according to this writer, since there is but one standard 
of speech in England as against no standard in America, an Ameri- 
can who wishes to speak the best English must take his pronuncia- 
tion from the mother-country. 

Deferring for a moment the question of a single standard of 
speech in America, let us ask whether it is true that all cultured 
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Englishmen speak alike. I think I may appeal to the experience 
of everyone who has ever been in England, or has even listened to 
the speech of Englishmen, to bear me out in saying that they do 
not. What one finds if he examines impartially the English of the 
United Kingdom is, first, a large number of dialects, many of them 
unintelligible to Americans, and, I suspect, to Englishmen also; and 
secondly, four or five leading types of expression which rise to the 
dignity of national speech. Of the latter, some are easily appre- 
hended by Americans; some are not. 

At a meeting in London University several years ago I had the 
pleasure of listening to speeches by eight well-known Englishmen. 
All used English, and good English too, but, phonetically re- 
garded, there was as great a difference between the speech, say, of 
Mr. W. T. Stead and that of Sir John Cockburn as could be heard 
on any university platform in America. Mr. Stead spoke precisely 
like an American from the Middle West—he might have been born 
in Chicago. The others spoke an unmistakable British, though 
all were easily intelligible. 

To illustrate the more difficult types of British speech, I will 
give one or two personal experiences. I remember once sitting 
by the side of an eagerly conversing couple in the Dresden Art 
Gallery for full twenty minutes without guessing their nationality 
until the exclamation, “Just fawncy!’’ revealed that they were 
speaking English, or at least Londonese. A more recent experience 
was with a young Dutch girl in one of the schools of The Hague, 
who had acquired a correct and fluent English by several years’ 
residence in a British boarding-school. It is no exaggeration to 
say that until I got the hang of her pronunciation, if I may put it 
so, I understood her Dutch better than her English. I recall one 
phrase which completely baffled me. It was “‘mawxstrawnry.”’ 
After she had repeated it several times at my request, I had her 
write it down, whereupon it resolved itself into ‘‘more extraordi- 
nary,” as I should pronounce it. I may add that she found my 


‘ 


American equally difficult. 

If I may trust my own ears, the differences in English speech 
are as great as the differences in American speech. True, the items 
of difference are not the same, and they may be subtler, but they 
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exist none the less, and, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has intimated in 
his Pygmalion, they are patent to anyone who will train himself 
to appreciate them. If they have not as yet been commented upon 
by British novelists, the fault is with the novelists themselves, not 
in the lack of material offered by their characters. Setting aside 
purely dialectical differences, one may hear in the speech of edu- 
cated Londoners such variants as the following: “which, wich; 
excursion, ixcursion, ixcushion; for, faw; here, he’uh, hyah; idea, 
idear; office, orfice; porter, pawtuh; yourself, youself, yeh’self; 
stop, stawp; round, rah’oond, reh’oond; door, dawr, daw, doh’uh’’; 
and many more besides, some of which, if spelled in phonetic 
symbols, would be quite as ridiculous as the “‘moybid”’ of New 
Yorkers or the “‘ toned” of Virginians. 

It may be said, as Mr. Thurston implies, that these are vagaries 
of the individual, whereas the differences in American speech are 
generic. So be it. But in this connection one may recall that 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are essential parts of the United 
Kingdom and as such are entitled to a voice, both literally and 
figuratively, in deciding questions of the King’s English. To 
draw the suggested parallel, does not our Southern speech (or 
Northern speech, if the South prefers) have its counterpart in the 
pleasing and unmistakable accent of Scotchmen or Irishmen, and 
is not one just as good English as the other ? 

In fine, the idea that somewhere, in some linguistic British 
Utopia, there exists a standard English which all cultured English- 
men use alike and cannot help but use, and to which distracted 
Americans may resort for chastening and absolution, is a pleasing 
hallucination, which a single glance into Mr. Henry Sweet’s Primer 
of Spoken English should have dissipated forever. Not only does 
good English vary in different parts of the United Kingdom, but, 
as I shall point out later, it owes no small part of its goodness, 
that is, its interest and charm, to these same variations. 

Turning now to our own country, we may concede at once that 
Americans, like Englishmen, speak a various language. Perhaps 
I can best introduce this phase of my subject by quoting from a 
letter that I received not long ago from a Western business man: 


I have noticed in traveling about the country a good many differences 
in the pronunciation of common words. The word I call “hot,” the New 
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Englander pronounces “hawt” or something like that. On the other hand, 
what I term a “hog,” or perhaps I ought to spell it “hawg,” some persons 
speak of as a “hahg.”” Once I was fond of the word “isolate” and used it 
whenever I had a chance, but so many persons nowadays say “ice-olate”’ 
that I have dropped it. What I refer to as a combine some of my customers, 
who are pretty well-educated men, call a combine. Then there is “Chicago.” 
Half the people I meet in the cars are going to “‘Chicawgo”’ and the other half 
to “Chicahgo.” Now what I want to know is whether there is any right or 
wrong about this matter of pronunciation. If one way is right, why don’t 
we all pronounce that way and compel the other fellow to do the same? If 
there isn’t any right or wrong, why do some persons make so much fuss about it ? 


And he adds in a postscript, “Which do you say—neether or 
nither ?”’ 

To the last question one would prefer to reply as the Irishman 
did, “‘nayther,”’ and so escape the troublesome question alto- 
gether. However, the general principles involved are too inter- 
esting and too important to be lightly put aside. If American 
speech has a right and a wrong, we ought to find them out, and, 
having done so, shun the one and cleave to the other. 

Time was when the pronunciation of New England was thought 
to be superior to that of the rest of the country. The man who 
said “Dawschestuh”’ and “‘idear”’ was felt to belong to a higher 
intellectual stratum than the man who said “Dorchester” and 
“idea.”” A great many persons in the West, feeling a little ashamed 
of their provincial speech, cultivated the New England pronun- 
ciation and learned in course of time to give a pretty fair imitation 
of it. But speech habits acquired thus late in life are somewhat 
difficult to maintain, and so persons who put on these false orna- 
ments are very likely to drop them in moments of excitement. 
There is a well-known public speaker, born in the Middle West, 
who at the beginning of his speech, when he is on his dignity and 
a trifle self-conscious, always says ‘‘pleasuh”’ and “‘feachah”’ and 
“chahming,” but, as soon as he has warmed up sounds his r’s as 
plainly as he does his p’s and q’s. 

This superstition, however, is virtually dead. The persons 
who use the New England pronunciation are relatively so few in 
number that they may almost be said to speak a special dialect. 
The aristocratic period has passed and we are now on a thoroughly 
democratic basis. Hoosier and Wolverine and Badger and Sucker 
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may hold up their heads when they use their native vowels, and 
the southerners, who have always been justly proud of their beau- 
tiful speech, need no longer take the trouble even to defend it. 

Speaking at large, we may say that in this country, as in Eng- 
land, there is no standard of pronunciation that is universally 
recognized, the dictionaries to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
any considerable body of educated Americans in any part of the 
country is using seriously a peculiar form of English for trans- 
acting the business of life, that form of English is good American 
and has a chance of becoming our national speech. Its chances 
are specially good if it is racy, rich in vocabulary, and is used by 
a large number of representative and gifted citizens. 

Which of the various pronunciations cited by my correspondent 
will, in the fulness of time, drive out the others it is now impossible 
to say. Perhaps neither “hahg” nor “hawg”’ will win in the 
contest, but something half-way between the two. Meanwhile, 
all are alike good. The Missourian has a perfect right to tell the 
caviling critics of his pronunciation that they “‘gotta quit kickin’ 
his dawg aroun’.”” Whatever may be said of “gotta,” “kickin’,” 
and “‘aroun’,” the “‘dawg”’ in the democratic aristocracy of Ameri- 
can speech is entitled to an honorable place. 

The situation in this country, we may conclude, is not very 
different from that in Great Britain. We have here, as they have 
there, a variety of dialects, no one of which rises to the dignity of 
a universal medium. We have here, as they have there, several 
types of national speech, akin to the dialects, struggling for ascend- 
ency; but we have no means of knowing which will ultimately 
prevail, if any one of them ever does prevail. 

It may seem to some persons who have always thought of 
language as governed by rather rigorous laws that a doctrine of | 
this sort tends to a condition, not of democracy, but of anarchy, 
that it throws the doors open to all manner of degraded pronun- 





ciations and leads ultimately to linguistic chaos. It must be | 
remembered, however, that what are called the laws of good 
English are after all only the observed uniformities in the serious 
speech of large bodies of intelligent and cultured users of the lan- 
guage. The purpose of dictionaries is just to record such uni- } 
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formities. As soon as a degraded pronunciation is used seriously 
by a sufficiently large number of educated persons it ceases to be 
degraded and becomes one of the nobility—if a democracy may be 
said to admit of a nobility. 

An interesting example of this elevation of a word is seen in the 


‘ 


expression, ‘‘an apron.” Originally, this was written “a napron,” 
but through carelessness the sound of the » was transferred from 
the noun to the article, and the word “napron”’ was thus, in popular 
speech, transformed into ‘‘apron.”’ Here was a distinct case of 
carelessness and degradation. Nevertheless the word passed into 
common use and in course of time actually drove the older word out 
of the vocabulary. 

But in other similar cases a degraded form, although appar- 
ently as fit for survival as the word “apron,”’ has failed to estab- 
lish itself. Every year, for example, hundreds of thousands of 
American children create for themselves the words ‘“napple”’ 
and “nour.”’ There is a period in the life of almost every Ameri- 
can child, I suppose, when he says “Ain’t these napples good ?” 
or, “Teacher kept me in for two nours.” Nevertheless these 
terms have not as yet risen above the childish vocabulary. 

Are we forced then to abandon the idea of a standard of Ameri- 
can speech? Yes and no. The idea of a fixed standard to be 
settled arbitrarily once and for all by some authority or set of 
authorities may be abandoned summarily. It is untenable, both 
in theory and practice. To be sure, some of our expansive orators 
look forward to a time when all the people of the world shall 
speak the same language in the same way, and perhaps they are 
true prophets. But, for my part, if this simplification is ever to 
come, I am glad that it has not come in my day. A world in which 
everybody used the same words and language forms would be a 
much more monotonous, a much less interesting world, than the 
one we live in. ‘There are adventures of the spirit and of the intel- 
lect as well as of the body, and one of the most fascinating as well 
as the most invigorating of them is the tackling of a foreign lan- 
guage. Fortunately such adventures are likely to be open to 
posterity long after the fastnesses of the earth have become common- 
places of travel. It is of the essence of language to change. No 
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power can stay it. If by some miraculous intervention all the 
inhabitants of the world could at four o’clock tomorrow afternoon 
be made to speak exactly alike, it would not be twenty-four hours 
before differences would begin to make themselves apparent. 
Variations in types of character, in daily needs, in attitudes toward 
life, and nature, and society would bring about rapid variations in 
the mode of expression, and unless we are to conceive of the whole 
world as drowned in sloth or in brotherly love, competition and 
rivalry wouid soon give one set of variations precedence over the 
others, so that after a few generations the one language would 
break up into divergent dialects and ultimately into diverging 
languages. 

What is true of different races and countries is true also, though 
in a milder way, of different sections of the same country. There 
is no nation, so far as I am aware, in which all the citizens or even 
all the educated citizens use precisely the same speech. Compare 
the German of Berlin with the German of Munich, the Italian of 
Naples with the Italian of Florence, the Russian of Odessa with the 
Russian of Petrograd. And just as the world is more interesting 
and more intellectually alluring because of the existence of foreign 
languages, so our national life is more interesting, more livable, 
and more amusing because of the sectional differences of American 
speech. 

I am prepared to hear dissent from this view. Indeed, it has 
been seriously proposed in Great Britain that all English speech 
should be made to conform to a model. I believe the speech of 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson was selected as the norm. By means of 
graphophone plates, assisted perhaps by legislative enactment, 
the enunciation of the distinguished actor was to be enforced on the 
younger generation and thus perpetuated through all time. I 
grant at once that Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s speech is admirable 
in the mouth of a Forbes-Robertson—but a nation of Forbes- 
Robertsons, a Forbes-Robertson in the butcher shop, asking will 
you have ham or bacon? a Forbes-Robertson at the bank window 
protesting that you must be identified, a Forbes-Robertson behind 
the hotel register—but no, the imagination balks. A nation of 
Forbes-Robertsons would be as intolerable as a diet of partridges. 
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But to say this is not to abandon entirely the quest for a stand- 
ard. If the idea of a fixed standard is put aside, there still remains 
a touchstone of a wholly different kind to which we may turn with 
full confidence. Perhaps the clearest and simplest formulation of 
it is that of Walt Whitman in his American Primer. Says Whitman: 

The subtle charm of beautiful pronunciation is not in dictionaries, gram- 
mars, marks of accent, formulas of a language, or in any laws or rules. The 
charm of the beautiful pronunciation of all words, of all tongues, is in perfect 
flexible vocal organs and in a developed harmonious soul. All words spoken 
from these have deeper, sweeter sounds, new meanings, impossible on any 
less terms. Such meanings, such sounds, continually wait in every word that 
exists—in these words—perhaps slumbering through years, closed from all 
tympans of temples, lips, brains, until that comes which has the quality 
patiently waiting in the words. 

If this doctrine is true, the stuff out of which a great national 
language is created is the simple, homely expression of sincere 
feeling and sturdy thinking. Live nobly, think good thoughts, 
have right feelings, be genuine, do not scream or strain or make 
pretense, cultivate a harmonious soul—follow these injunctions, 
and you are laying the foundation of a standard American speech. 
Whence the speech comes does not matter. It mav be the lan- 
guage of Potash and Perlmutter. It may be composed of all the 
dialects spoken in Chicago or in San Francisco. It may be the 
speech of Boston, of Texas, or of Montana. No matter. [If it is 
the voice of high wisdom, of moderation, of human nature at its 
best, the words will take on that power and charm which is the 
test of a great national speech. 

To my mind, the speech of Abe and Mawruss, as reported by 
Montague Glass, might easily prove the beginning of a type of 
standard English. It is kindly, natural, unaffected; whereas the 
speech of a Billy Sunday, with its rant, its pretense, its vulgarity, 
its sensationalism, and its orgiastic appeal, is, to me at any rate, 
the language of degeneracy, rivaled only by that of the colored 
supplements of our daily newspapers. ‘There is a greater peril to 
American speech in these abnormal types than in all the dialects 
of the melting-pot. 

But while there is no dialect form, nor, indeed, any kind or 
combination of vocal sounds which may not conceivably become 
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an element of our national speech, we may yet distinguish between 
an unkempt speech and what may be called a “tidy” speech. 
There is a kind of ungainly utterance which goes with slovenly 
thinking and ill-regulated feeling that offends, and properly offends, 
those whom Plato calls “lovers of discourse.’’ Against this we 
must set our faces like iron. It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that the sense for tidiness of speech is confined to the 
educated. A feeling for the nice organization of verbal utterance 
may frequently be detected among the unlettered. I have recently 
heard an anecdote which aptly illustrates one phase of this inherent 
language-sense. A city man who was traveling in the Kentucky 
mountain region stopped at a farmhouse and asked for food. The 
woman of the house hesitated a moment, and then replied that 
she had nothing fit to eat. ‘Oh, I can eat anything,” responded 
the traveler; ‘‘haven’t you some cornbread?’’ The woman’s 
face lighted up. ‘“‘Oh, if cawnbread’s all you want, come right in. 
Why, cawnbread’s just what I ain’t got nuthin else on hand but.”’ 
Not even the German, pursuing relentlessly his separable particle, 
has a stronger grip on syntax than had that unlettered woman. 
I believe that such a language-sense is widely distributed through- 
out the elements which compose our motley population. On this 
alone one might build the structure of a cogent, logical, well-knit 
language. 

Whatever impression these remarks may have created, I 
trust I have made one point clear, and that is that when we deal 
with American speech we shall do well to cultivate the virtue of 
tolerance. It is clearly not our business to force upon the younger 
generation the speech of any particular section of the country, or 
to do them to death for want of well pronouncing shibboleth. 
The speech of one’s own community, the speech which one hears 
day by day at home and on the street, is the speech which, in modi- 
fied form, one will probably use all one’s life long. If, as a child, 
I say ‘‘glass’’ and “past,” I shall in all likelihood continue to do so 
in old age. And why not? The vowel sound in “glass” is just 
as good as that in “glahss,” or as the intermediate sound which, 
in my boyhood, teachers vainly attempted to acquire and to impose 
on their pupils. 
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But, on the other hand, such speech as the child uses he must 
be helped to use effectively. To this end the influences which 
lead to cheap thinking and disorderly feeling, and so to slovenly 
or bombastic or affected speaking, must be traced to their sources 
and, as far as possible, counteracted. ‘Thus may be brought about 
in the pupil that harmony of soul of which Whitman speaks, with- 
out which flexibility of the vocal organs is a sham and a nuisance. 
In this, as in all other kinds of education, the letter means nothing 
unless the spirit gives it life. 

Finally, American speech is not a degraded or plebeian form of 
British speech—it is a vigorous, hardy offshoot that is gradually 
assuming a form appropriate to our character and daily needs. 
It will grow as the nation grows, and its divergence from British 
English will correspond to the divergence of this nation from the 
mother-country in character, modes of thought, and social custom. 
We need not expect that all Americans will ever speak alike; 
probably there will always be at least three main types of speech 
which, by the extent and distinction of their use, will rise above 
the grade of dialects. If they become standard or prevailing types, 
it will be because they are found to express better than other modes 
of speech the thoughts and feelings of the entire nation, especially 
as these are voiced by men of genius and leaders of thought. The 
best American speech of any period will be that which, with least 
strain or affectation or waste of effort, gives adequate utterance 
to the best that is in the American character. 








THE ADVANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH! 


ELMER W. SMITH 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 








We think of the advance movement in English teaching, I 
presume, as having begun with the organization of the English 
Council, or at any rate not more than five years prior to that event. 
The decade preceding might then be called the period of the 
“‘reformation.”’ For the last decade of the old century, in which 
there was much turmoil in the field of English, perhaps the term 
“historic” period will do; anything antedating that must be ‘“‘pre- 
historic.””’ The title seems to fit, for when I turn to a report of the 
Committee on Composition and Rhetoric, made to the Harvard 
Overseers, and to an article by Professor Hart of Cornell on ‘‘ Re- 
gents’ Diplomas in English,” both of which were published in the 
January number of the School Review of 1893, I find such statements 
as these quoted from students’ answers to questions: ‘‘We had no 
instructor in English. I never had any direct training in English 
Composition. We studied Rhetoric; but only as a theory.” 
Another wrote, ‘‘I don’t think we average more than five hours a 
year in written work,” adding, ‘‘ You would almost think that the 
teachers expected you to know English thoroughly without studying 
it but very little indeed.” And another, “I studied a rhetoric 
text-book Thirty Weeks, of which a good share of the time was 
spent in studying poetry, also Metapors, Antithesis, Hyperobles, 
Similies, and other kinds of sentences.” It is easy to grow facetious 
over such sentences written by college men and women; but our 
purpose is historical, not literary. 

Notwithstanding the pittance of time and the pitiful results, 
the teachers of these youths had ideals. Let me quote from the 
commandments prepared by Mr. J. G. Wight, a teacher in the 
Classical High School, Worcester, Massachusetts, and printed in 

t A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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the first number of the School Review in 1893. Concerning com- 
position writing: “‘Insist upon daily work in composition. ... . 
Aim at developing the ability to think clearly, and a facility in 
writing accurate English. ... . Insist upon correct paragraphing. 
. . . . Let pupils correct one another’s themes. ... . Require 
all corrected compositions to be re-written. ... . Teach clearness 
and unity, and the common figures of speech... .. Correct in 
class a great variety of faulty sentences. ... . / At first require 
short compositions on subjects that cannot be ‘looked up,’ then 
longer ones on books read outside of class.” 

Concerning literature: “‘ Require daily study of some American 
author. .... Require much reading in class and in private, to be 
reported on orally in class. .... Require committing to memory 
of beautiful selections. .... Make a beginning in the cultivation 
of the literary taste, and of a desire to read only the best. .... 
Stimulate the imagination and arouse a liking for the beautiful in 
literature and nature.” 

Concerning oral reading: ‘“‘Devote some portion of each 


recitation to oral reading. .... Require reading and reciting 
from the platform. .... Require the defining of new words, 


to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary; old words, to make his 
knowledge accurate.” 

Although these commandments came down to us from the dark 
ages, they seem much like the latest word from Mount Sinai. It is 
one thing, however, to set up an ideal and another thing to realize it, 
as we who began our teaching in those far-off days know too well. 
We then saw these things as through a mist, vaguely. The way 
had to be laid out, the successive stages in the journey indicated; 
the steps along the stages, and the method and manner of the 
steps—all of these had to be determined by experience. It has 
taken time. What todo, in what order to doit, and by what means, 
are only now after a quarter of a century being summed up in the 
report of the Revision Committee on the High-School Syllabus. 

The advance movement of which this report is the outcome has 
been marked by a very distinct effort at co-operation. A certain 
old gentleman once urged his neighbors to take more interest in 
public measures. “If we put our heads together,” said he, “‘we 
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will have a block pavement.” Who the old gentleman of the 
English movement was I do not know, but we have the pave- 
ment. Perhaps we simultaneously became conscious that if our 
dreams were going to come true we must organize to make them 
come true. This is a new feeling that is creeping into the world’s 
consciousness. 

Coming together as a unified body has helped us to see the 
problem as a unit. We see now that grammar, composition, and 
literature as separate branches exist each for all and all for each; 
that expression, oral and written, are one and indivisible, we hope, 
forevermore; that the classroom, the library, the school stage, the 
school printing-press, the forensic club, all share alike the responsi- 
bility for the co-ordination of the mind and the tongue, and the 
mind and the hand; and that the insignia worn by the English 
teacher reads, E pluribus unum. She is but one among many 
teachers all working at the same job, but she is the leader of the 
many, and her leadership must be respected. 

Again and again the attempt has been made to make this 
natural leadership mean servitude by requiring the English 
teacher to read the papers from all departments. Back in 1897 
Dr. Samuel Thurber hit this practice a blow from the shoulder 
when he wrote in his five axioms of composition-teaching, 
“‘All the teachers of the school should share equally this task 
of supervising the English writing. I do not see how any teacher, 
man or woman, can have the effrontery to claim to know good 
English better than the rest; and I do not see how any teacher can 
submit to have the drudgery of having several times his share of 
work thrust upon him.” I fancy that for the most part we have 
freed ourselves from this absurd servitude. If we have not, we 
should hold it up as the ideal for future English teachers. We may 
observe, too, that it is altogether probable that ‘‘co-operation is 
no longer to be solely a belligerent virtue.” 

Out of this spirit of co-operation have grown several things. 
One of these is the realization that the racial change in the way of 
looking at things has a significance, I may say perhaps a special 
significance, for the English teacher. Chesterton has hit off the 
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new idea in this line, ‘‘The whole divine democracy of things.” 
All for one and that one a king, and that one for all and they 
the people, which came across with the Roman law and the 
English Puritans, which was applied to the individual units of 
society and called perfect democracy, is now seen to be a sieve 
full of holes through which human beings fall without misery to 
unsavable depths. The new panacea is all for all, the new social 
doctrine. 

This social point of view has revealed several things: first, that 
man talks before he writes, and writes because he talks, and that 
he uses both forms of expression because he is a member of a society 
by which he wishes to make himself understood; secondly, that all 
the schools can do and all they ought to try to do is to give the 
boys and girls a real preparation for participating in a real society; 
thirdly, that the means of accomplishing this end is as important 
and sacred as the end itself, which is to say that we can prepare 
them for real things only by having them do real things. So method 
has come to include real conversation, real speeches, real letters, 
real articles on real subjects, the reading of real literature; that is, 
the literature that grows out of the real life they are living. Dried 
grass is hay; it always has been and always will be very use- 
ful for certain purposes with certain kinds of cattle. Green 
grass is food, too, for the same kinds and for some others, and in the 
springtime is the natural thing. The fact, too, that it grows in the 
pasture where all can feed together as long, as little, as much as 
they please, also helps in the socializing process. Do not under- 
stand that I wish to slam the door against either the ancient or 
the modern classics, but that I wish merely to let down the bars 
into the green fields of current good writing (if you decline to call 
it literature). 

The fourth result from the social point of view is that, no matter 
how highly we may refine their sensibilities and how responsive 
they may be to visions and ideals, unless they know what they are 
in the world for, and how to make themselves useful in the world, 
men and women are very foolish human beings. In the effort to 
avoid withered hands, and withered eyes and ears and tongues, and 
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to produce human beings set squarely on two good feet which they 
know how to use, we have introduced a side line of vocational 
studies. As nearly as we can tell, this well-nigh completes the 
social circle. 

A teacher received the following letter from a fond mother: 
**My son is a genius: but he doesn’t seem inclined to study. Please 
make him study. In doing so do not use force. We never use force 
upon him at home, except in self-defense.” The English depart- 
ment has had the same kind of an invitation: ‘‘ Please make every- 
body like English, but use force only in self-defense.”’ That is the 
way we have taught the Mexicans to like democracy. Through 
the new movement we have come to see that in the very nature of 
things not all pupils will like English, in all or any of its branches; 
that 50 per cent and probably more of the boys and girls in our high 
schools will not like literature, nor will they enjoy artistic expression 
in any form. They will be the workers of the world, with their 
minds upon things divinely democratized, instead of upon art. We 
must win as many as we can to the life beautiful. But force will 
not win them. We must therefore make the bait tempting. In the 
interest of the art of tempting we have greatly liberalized our 
program so that each fisherman and fishermaid may use the bait 
best adapted to his or her peculiar fish, for there are blind fish 
and deaf fish, and fish with other withered members. Hence we 
have extended reading-lists from which to choose, and widely varying 
methods by which to teach expression, and a scheme of attractive 
activities, such as dramatization, journalism, speech-making, par- 
liamentary drill, and all the rest, all in the interest of popularizing 
and socializing English study. And the function of self-defense, 
in the Empire State at least, is taken care of by the state. 

Measure the change in English teaching commercially if you 
like, and permit a personal reference. Some twenty-odd years ago, 
I was summoned from a suburban city to Boston by one of the lead- 
ing agencies to meet a certain principal from New York State. 
Before the interview the fatherly manager advised the youth about 
what to expect. And he remarked that if the candidate were a 
teacher of Greek he might expect to get about so and so, naming a 
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moderate figure which passed for a pretty good salary in that day. 
“But,” he said, ‘‘as an English teacher you cannot get more than, 
say, so and so,’”’ and he named a figure some $500 less. There was 
no reason to question his knowledge of the facts. Today the Eng- 
lish teacher no longer runs in the ruck as a matter of course. The 
qualified English teacher is as likely as any other to be in the lead 
in the salary list. 

The new movement, too. has been in the direction of a stand- 
ardized requirement. Every good school has been eager to do as 
much as any better school, and the machinery which the advance 
has developed has furnished a means of knowing what the best are 
doing. Hence we have automatically worked toward a standard. 
The same ambition and the same means look toward a standardiza- 
tion of methods and attainments. In this direction, however, the 
message from the front is the nominal report of progress: first, 
toward fixing a definite standard of attainment for the end of the 
elementary course and each step leading thereto; secondly, a 
definite standard for the end of the high-school course and each of 
the intervening stages; and thirdly, a definite standard of equip- 
ment for the would-be teacher of English. The ambitious project 
is looking wistfully over into the college preserve, but has not yet 
been invited in. 

The relief from written work by the substitution of oral work 
and the proper balancing of the two, and the testing out of methods 
for oral work and voice culture are matters that are hopefully active. 
There are still good souls, who fancy they are making history, who 
would rather go to the stake than admit that they are wrong. 
In all this forward movement, however, we have been singularly 
free from the querulous nonconformist crusader, who, agreeing 
with no man, claims to speak for every man. It has been for the 
most part a bloodless revolution. 

The advance movement has been the old story of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity over again, and in nearly the same order. 
After Yale, Harvard, and the College Entrance Board had chained 
all English teaching to certain precepts of higher criticism, English 
teachers found that they were expected to have heads but not 
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hearts, and they claimed the right to feel as well as to think. They 
declared their right to break away from the facts of history, philol- 
ogy, biography, and science, and to enter as they chose the kingdom 
of beautiful things. It was not, however, what a brilliant writer 
calls the masculine liberty, equality, and fraternity of the public 
house, where men meet together but never do anything, but a 
liberty, equality, and fraternity that had a pretty definite program, 
or had at least worked out one. And we still profess to be in favor 
of home rule, although we are working more or less rapidly toward 
a central government. That is paradox number one. 

Paradox number two is that while manifesting a growing respect 
for facts we also manifest a tendency to get away from mere facts. 
We no longer make tolerance of facts an excuse for not bothering 
about them. We are eager to know all the facts that scientific 
inquiry can bring to light about the conditions under which English 
is taught or may be taught. We no longer go out with an inspira- 
tion, a deep breath, and our eyes on the heavens, like a painter, 
poet, or prophet, although our work in a way partakes of the nature 
of the work of each. We still have a tenderness for revolution, 
we admit, but nevertheless we do give way before a decent array 
of facts. In this combination, perhaps, lies our highest hope of 
attaining the temple of truth. 

Out of co-operation, then, have grown the processes of socializa- 
tion, popularization, and standardization. While these processes 
are completing themselves, we need to beware of polarization, the 
effect produced upon the plates of a battery by a deposit from the 
gases which tends greatly to weaken the current. What we shall 
need for years to come is the force of a strong current. Feeble 
spirits like to live in the past. The English movement has the 
virility of the forward look. 

Someone has said, “All reforms would be easy were it not for 
the folks.”” The reform in English teaching would not have 
been possible except for the “‘folks’’ who have been willing to get 
together and thresh out their problems. ‘The National Council has 
accelerated the reform immeasurably. Organized in response to 
violent criticism by some educational agnostics, with a few Christians 
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following at a distance, who cursed the whole English business as 
a barren fig tree, it has seen in its five short years of existence a 
transformation of public interest in its interests, the development 
of a high respect for its opinions, and the arousing of a large hope- 
fulness in the outcome of its labors. Happily named and happily 
led, it has been instrumental in helping the great body of English 
teachers really to occupy their domain, and bids fair through the 
agencies which it has set in motion to make of the domain a well- 
governed kingdom. 
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OUTSIDE READING 
J. 0. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois 


The outside reading of students may be considered as one of the 
important factors entering into their education; or it may be 
viewed as one of the fruits resulting from it, a fruit both colored 
and shaped by the character of their training. Indeed, the things 
which most of us do may be thought of as being determined by what 
we have previously thought, said, and done, and at the same time 
as determining our subsequent thinking and behavior. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as reading habits are to persist throughout life, and 
inasmuch as the ordinary span of life is several times the span of 
the average school life, whether school stops with elementary 
grades, high school, or college, a child’s outside-reading habits may 
have much greater educational significance for him than any or 
all of the specific textbook lessons assigned in school can possibly 
have. Hence the importance of discovering what students are 
actually reading from time to time, in order that we may encourage, 
restrain, or modify the direction of the current of this reading. 

This paper deals primarily with the results of a study the writer 
made a year and a half ago of the voluntary reading done by more 
than 800 students in the high school of Decatur, and a more recent 
study of the reading done by 225 eighth-grade students in the 
junior high school of the same city. The conclusions arrived at 
can have no very far-reaching importance, but the method employed 
may be suggestive to others who think the subject one deserving of 
investigation. 

A comprehensive questionnaire submitted to the high-school 
students contained these three questions pertinent to our theme 
of the afternoon: ‘‘Do you read daily papers regularly for foreign 
and domestic news other than sports and athletics?” ‘“‘What 
books not required by any teacher have you read since the opening 
of school?”’ ‘‘What magazines do you regularly read ?”’ 
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A tabulation of their replies shows that slightly more than one- 
fourth of our high-school students do not read the daily papers. 
Perhaps many of those who do read them do not do so with enough 
care and frequency to know the important current events in which 
the world is interested. But the knowledge that there are more 
than 200 students in a high school the size of Decatur’s not reading 
the daily papers is evidence that we need to stress the importance 
of such reading, and do something now left undone to establish 
such a habit in the lives of these students. 

We are wholly justified, I think, in giving the place we give to 
Greek and Roman, mediaeval, modern European, and early Ameri- 
can history, but to do this and to permit students to close their 
eyes to history in the making, when Congress is in session, when 
most of Europe is at war and the rest of it is compelled to preserve 
an armed neutrality, when treaties are broken, and other earlier 
treaties and alliances first written in ink are being written anew 
in blood, when ships are being sunk daily, when waters troubled in 
490 B.c. and in 1453 A.D. are again disturbed, when even the 
United States is feeling the effects of the war in countless ways, 
is to miss one of our greatest opportunities to vitalize both modern 
and mediaeval history. 

It is good to know that nearly 600 students in the high school 
are keeping in touch with current events. What we now want is 
to have the other 200 equally interested, and this the school may 
well afford to undertake as one of its more important tasks. 

Replying to the question, ““What magazines do you regularly 
read ?”’ 1o1 answer, ‘‘None.”’ The other 700 students ought to 
find magazine reading suited to their varied tastes, for they read 
a total of 178 different publications! It may surprise many 
readers to know that there is such a formidable list to be found. 

I give herewith a list of 25 of the most popular magazines read 
by our students, judged by the number of regular readers of each: 
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At the other end of the scale are 65 magazines with but one 
reader each, and 21 others with only two readers each. This list 
of 86 includes many of the magazines most widely read by adults 
and especially by scholarly adults. 

There are prominent educators who believe that the high 
school can well afford to use magazines freely as a basis for the 
work in English, even if it means giving less attention to the 
classics so long prescribed and taught. But whether we adopt 
that course or not, it seems that a worth-while work can be 
done by placing in the hands of the English teachers a list of the 
1o1 students who have not yet learned to read magazines, and by 
recommending that they introduce them to the various types of 
reading-matter found in the best of the magazines accessible. For 
a certain number of lessons to be given, acquainting students with 
the character of different magazines—some being scientific, some 
religious, some political or sociological, some literary in the best 
sense, some devoted to art, some to current events, some valuable 
for their book reviews, some for mere matters of fashion, etc.—is 
to enable students to leave the high school finally with a reading 
habit and a discriminating taste that ought to persist. Indeed, 
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something is now being done in this direction, and the teachers 

of English are already maturing plans for an enlargement of the 
| scope of this work in Decatur. 

The students who had not read during the semester a single book 

not required by the teacher numbered 269, while 114 failed to 

answer the question calling for the number of books read. It is 


‘ fair to assume that few, if any, of these had read any books. Thus 

} it would appear that 383 students, or almost half of the number 

replying, had done no reading of books save that required by their 
teachers. 

’ But the other 400 students had read a list of books amazing 
in its variety. In this list 418 different titles appeared, and the 
book most widely read during the semester was Eyes of the World, 
read by 17 students. Others most popular are: 
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. Of the books in the list, 332, or nearly 80 per cent, had but one 
; reader each. Inasmuch as this is purely voluntary reading, it is 
. of interest to note in what divers and diverse directions the student’s 
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fancy takes him when left to gravitate as it pleases. 
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Perhaps the more significant thing is the array of titles not to 
be found in the list. Dickens, with his long array of novels, had 
but 4 voluntary readers; Hawthorne, 2; Scott, 2; Kipling, 1; 
Bulwer-Lytton, 1; Cooper, 2; Victor Hugo, 2; Barrie 1; Milton 
1; Tennyson, 1; Kingsley, 1; and Shakespeare (mirabile dictu!), 1; 
Stevenson, o; George Eliot, o. 

These observations lend themselves to the support of two 
opposing claims: first, that the schools of the day, emphasizing 
the English classics in their courses, are kicking against the pricks 
and trying to do the impossible, i.e., educate the child into a leve 
for the type of literature so long offered in the high schools and 
colleges of the country—a love that will “carry over” and function 
in a more extended voluntary reading of these same authors when 
the opportunity is presented; the second, that we should seize the 
opportunity which is ours for such a short time and acquaint the 
child with what the world has pronounced permanently valuable, 
knowing that he will get this acquaintance now or never. I con- 
fess myself old-fashioned enough to share in this belief. 

When the 225 eighth-grade students were asked to state what 
magazines they read regularly, 54, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number, replied, ‘‘None.’”’ The most popular magazine 
among the students of this grade is the Youth’s Companion, with 
42 readers, nearly 20 per cent of the class. It will be remembered 
that it led the list of popular magazines read by high-school stu- 
dents with a percentage of readers even a trifle higher in the high 
school than in the eighth grade. But while the Ladies’ Home 
Journal takes second place in the high school, it is relegated to 
third place in the grades, in favor of Popular Mechanics, which is 
second with 35 readers, a trifle less than one-sixth of the class. 
Pictorial Review comes next with 21 readers, Saturday Evening 
Post with 16; the National Geographic Magazine, Boys’ Life, and 
American Boy, each with 12, and then, with slowly diminishing 
numbers, McCall’s, Woman’s World, Collier’s, Red Book, Literary 
Digest, St. Nicholas, American, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Delineator. ‘Then follows a list of a dozen magazines whose readers 
number 3 to 6 each, and another list of 30 with but 1 or 2 readers 
each. 
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Only 22 of the 225 pupils of this class confess that they do not 
read a daily paper regularly. This is indeed a very creditable 
showing, much better, in fact, than the high school makes. The 
explanation doubtless is that the Junior high school includes cur- 
rent events as a definite part of the course in eighth-grade history, 
thus arousing an interest in the subject that invites, even when it 
does not require, a reading of the daily papers. The high school 
has no required course that puts a premium upon such reading. 

An inquiry asking the grade students to check the lines of 
reading they do with greatest pleasure, including history, nature 
stories, biography, fiction, poetry, inventions, and current events, 
brought the following information: 


124 like fiction 

86 “ stories of inventions 
84 “ current events 

81 “ nature stories 

67 “ history 

32 poetry 

15 biography 


The first result might well have been anticipated. The small 
number with a preference for biography was a surprise. Of the 
32 expressing an interest in poetry only 4 are boys. Thus, in our 
school at least, for every 7 girls who like poetry there is but 1 boy. 
On the other hand, of the 86 who enjoy stories of invention there 
are but 14 girls and 72 boys—five times as many boys as girls. 

In the light of this information may it not be pertinent to 
inquire whether the best results can be obtained from teaching 
mixed classes of boys and girls of this age, giving them a literary 
course that is rich in poetry, when we know that for every seven 
girls who like it there will be but one boy equally pleased? If the 
boys were segregated and a course for them prescribed, including 
more literature of a practical sort—adventure, inventions, history, 
biography, and industry—would results be better in the end? 
I keep in mind, of course, the refining influence of pure literature 
and the desirability of having children, even boys, come into con- 
tact with its ideals and atmosphere, but I wonder sometimes 
whether a prosaic description of a safety device for some machine, 
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e.g., may not have a more important message for certain boys than 
a rhapsody about a fringed gentian could have. Because I love 
literature and care but little for mechanics I should like to know 
that we are justified in requiring all boys to study it, but I am not 
wholly convinced that we are justified unless we can so teach it as 
to induce a larger percentage of boys to choose it for their voluntary 
reading. 

In our own schools the home-reading list of books which pupils 
are encouraged to read is, I think, one of the most important fea- 
tures of our course in English. For the eighth grade this list 
included during the past year: 


Wee Willie Winkie phe sévesceces O00 BRED 
he av ntun neey i Kw a ee a 
Fall of the House of Usher. ... ; Makes 
Sowing Seeds in Danny J, soa —. * 
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Only 28 pupils read none of this list, while the total number of 
books read was 642, an average of almost three titles for each 
student in the class. This does not include those students who, 
by their own admission, began, but never finished, a book. One 
student read the whole list, one read 12, one 10, and five read g 
each, while twenty-six read 4, fifteen read 5, and thirteen, 6. 

An inquiry as to their wholly voluntary reading of books not 
even suggested by teachers shows some practices which ought to be 
commended to still other students, and some books read which 
have very doubtful value, to say the least. More than 150 differ- 
ent books have been read during the past year by this class, of 
which the most widely read was Pollyanna, with 25 readers. Others 
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almost equally popular are Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Girl 
of the Limberlost, Freckles, Shepherd of the Hills, The Call of the 
Wild, Laddie, and The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin has by no means lost its hold, and Little Men and 
Little Women are not so old-fashioned as to be out of vogue. The 
“Little Colonel Series’? may deserve its popularity, but the “ Alger 
Books” and “Pepper Series,’ though innocent enough, have a 
quota of readers that might be more profitably employed; but our 
hearts did not sink until we found Dora Thorne, Lena Rivers, and 
Barriers Burned Away listed among the books read. Happily there 
were very few readers of these or others of their type. Such 
superlative sentimentalism was offset many times by the robust 
and wholesome qualities of a long series of books dealing with boy 
scouts, submarines, motor boats and motorcycles, biplanes, foot- 
ball, baseball, etc. Perhaps the best thing to come from the whole 
study will be the compilation of a worth-while reading list to 
present to the whole class, bearing the stamp of approval of many 
readers already familiar with them. 

In the high school there is a similar home-reading list for each 
of the eight semesters in the English course. As the books listed 
vary greatly in length and difficulty, the number of points of credit 
given for each reading is definitely stated, so that the pupil may 
know in advance just what credit he may receive for reading a 
given book. For example, while but 4 points are allowed for a 
reading of Kennedy’s The Servant in the House and an equal num- 
ber for Zangwill’s The Melting Pot, 7 points are given for Henry 
Esmond, 7 for Pride and Prejudice, and 10 for Hugo’s Les Miser- 
ables. Each student is required to earn a minimum of 10 points 
by outside reading each semester of his course. ‘The value of this 
plan consists, not merely in the fact that every student must do 
some independent reading of worth-while books to earn his pro- 
motion, but in the added fact that he is made familiar with a list 
of authors and titles which he may find the inclination to read at 
his leisure when the course is finished. 











THE NOTEBOOK SYSTEM OF THEME CORRECTING 


STITH THOMPSON 
University of Texas 


Most teachers of English composition in high schools and col- 
leges will agree that the primary purpose of such a course is the 
teaching of accuracy of expression. For the exceptional student, 
to be sure, the finer shades of style may be taught with profit, and 
for all students a certain amount of time may well be spent in 
striving simply to provoke thought. But four-fifths of the energy 
of the teacher of composition in the high school and in the Freshman 
class at college must be given to an attempt to get his students to 
write correctly and accurately. No one who has not taught these 
classes can imagine the crudeness in expression of the students who 
come into them. Even the students with real talent often need 
much drill before they can write without technical errors; and for 
the great majority it is necessary that the teacher spend his time 
and energy in the attempt to teach the simplest fundamentals of 
composition. If, when he has finished his work, the members of 
his class can all spell correctly, punctuate accurately, use good 
grammar and diction and a correct and expressive sentence struc- 
ture, he can feel that his work as a teacher of elementary composi- 
tion has been well done. If he be a real teacher, he will have stirred 
up thought among his students and will have helped them in count- 
less other ways toward a true grasp of style; but he will not, in any 
event, have neglected to teach them the one great lesson of accuracy. 

This cardinal principle is, I suppose, very generally admitted 
among teachers of composition. But even so simple a task as the 
teaching of accuracy is by no means easy. Certainly a good per- 
centage of the students in these courses fail to do their work satis- 
factorily, and the teachers are seldom contented with their own 
efforts. The facts taught in a course in composition are few enough; 
the maxims could be set down ina page. But at the end of the ses- 
sion there are always a large number of students who have not made 
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the improvement in their work that they should have made in a 
month. Anyone can learn to spell if he puts his mind to it, and 
the same thing is true of punctuation, and diction, and grammar, 
and sentence-structure. These principles are reducible to a rather 
exact science, and every student of ordinary intelligence can get 
them. I really believe that not more than 2 per cent of the students 
in composition courses would fail if they could be made to put their 
best efforts into the task of mastering the cardinal principles of com- 
position. 

The whole center of the trouble seems to me to lie in the fact 
that although a teacher may spend fifteen minutes in the marking 
of the errors on a theme, the student in too many cases fails to 
look beyond the general comment or the grade, and rarely examines 
into the nature of his individual errors. It used to be a common 
experience of mine that students came to me for a conference on 
themes when they had really never examined the corrected themes 
before coming into the room. Even if they had done so and had 
corrected some of the errors in the margin, it was always easier 
to say, “‘I didn’t know what to do with that sentence,” than to 
take the trouble to correct it. If the student really makes an hon- 
est effort to correct a sentence and fails, it is, of course, the real 
purpose of the conference to meet this difficulty. My experience, 
however, has been that, unless I have some definite method of 
dealing with this question, all my poorer students shirk the cor- 
recting of themes. In many cases I tried the re-writing of themes, 
but I found three objections to this method of procedure: The 
student would dodge the issue by writing sentences that evaded 
the difficulties in question, and the second theme frequently brought 
up new errors that were quite as bad as those in the first. More- 
over, the reading of these themes doubled my work. 

Within the last year and a half I have been making special 
efforts, with the help of some of my colleagues in the University of 
Texas, to solve this problem of making the student really correct 
his errors. We have worked out what we all believe has proved 
to be a very satisfactory method. It has brought about the result 
that the students are forced to correct all the mistakes marked on 
their themes, and to correct them in such a way that they can tell 
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at a glance in what branch of composition their most frequent 
errors are occurring. Moreover, it has made the work of the con- 
ferences concrete and much more helpful to the student than it had 
been before. The purpose of the present paper is to explain this 
method so that other teachers who have experienced the troubles 
I mention may have the opportunity of trying it for themselves. 
We have the student divide a notebook into five parts, as 
follows: (1) spelling and capitalization, (2) punctuation and form, 
(3) grammar, (4) diction, (5) sentence-structure. These parts 
he separates with a heavy sheet of some kind, on which he 
pastes an index flap so that he can turn to any particular division 
of the notebook without delay. The pages of the book he rules 
down the center, and places at the head of the left-hand column the 
word “Error” and at the head of the right-hand column the word 
“‘Correction.”” The books are then ready to receive the correc- 
tions from the themes that are handed back to the students. 
Next, we arrange the symbols for the correction of themes as 
nearly as may be under these five heads, so that the student will 
have no doubt as to where to enter his corrections. Mistakes 
involving the re-writing of whole paragraphs or a radical change 
in the whole theme are not usually entered in the book; for these 
cases nothing short of a complete re-writing will suffice. It is for 
the correction of those smaller errors that constitute nine-tenths 
of the young student’s difficulties with English that the notebook 
is provided. When he has the symbols classified, he is ready to 
correct any theme that is given back to him. Taking the theme, 
he will enter the mistakes of sentence-structure, diction, grammar, 
punctuation, or spelling in the section of the notebook devoted to 
those errors. In the columns marked “Error” he will first record 
the date of the theme and then the sentence in which the mistake 
has occurred. He should leave the mistake uncorrected and should 
underscore it. Directly opposite he will correct the sentence in 
the column marked “Correction.” In case the error has not been 
an obvious one and the student has been compelled to look the 
matter up in a handbook, he will record the section of the handbook 
in which the mistake is discussed. 
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The general scheme of the notebook page will be seen from the 
following example: 


DICTION 
Error | Correction 
January 15 | § 225 
He tried in vain to convince the | He tried in vain to convince the 
balance of the students. | rest of the students. 


January 22 § 210 
My brother and myself consider My brother and J consider this my 
this my best photograph. best photograph. 


In practically all cases we have insisted that the entire incorrect 
sentence be copied, except in the case of spelling. Here only the 
word is needed. It is obvious that it is not necessary to record a 
whole sentence in order to show all errors of grammar or punctua- 
tion, but unless a student can discriminate it is well enough to 
have him write the entire sentence, lest he make it so fragmentary 
as to lose the whole point of the correction. We do not hesitate, 
of course, to tell students of discretion that they need copy only 
so much of a sentence as will illustrate the nature of the error. 
Such students are, however, very rare in proportion to those who 
must follow the letter of the law. 

That is really all there is to the system. The student records 
the actual mistakes he has made, and corrects them in a place in 
which all the mistakes of a similar kind are kept. If he has few 
mistakes, he has little to record in the notebook. He is saved the 
useless labor of re-writing the parts of the theme in which there are 
no errors. He has all his mistakes of punctuation or diction to- 
gether, where he may see them and may see the same error showing 
itself often enough to persuade him to master the principle he is 
so frequently violating. 

The difficulties we feared when we first considered the trial of 
the notebook were not borne out by our experience. We feared 
that the students would shirk and not put all their corrections into 
the book, but we have found it very easy to check them. We have 
them bring their themes as well as their notebooks to the conference, 
and, taking some page from a theme, we ask them to show us in 
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the notebook how certain things have been corrected. There can 
be no possible excuse for not having the sentence entered at least 
on the ‘‘Error’’ side of the column, and if a sentence is found that 
is not entered at all, the student is given ‘‘ Failure’”’ on his notebook. 
This point is well understood among students, and if the teacher 
insists, they will keep their notebooks faithfully. Out of sixty- 
five at my last conference, only one had a notebook that was not 
reasonably satisfactory. 

We were also afraid that, even though it would no doubt make 
the students’ work more accurate and the instruction more concrete, 
it would nevertheless take more time in the conference than the 
old system of talking over the themes without notebooks. We have 
found, on the contrary, that along with the increase in concreteness 
there has come a definiteness of purpose in the conference that 
really makes the work lighter. The student brings his notebook 
and we look over the “Correction”’ side of the ledger to see if there 
are still any errors and if the student has really caught the point of 
the correction. Sentences that he has been unable to correct will 
be entered on the “‘ Error”’ side and will be left blank on the right- 
hand side. Most of the attention of the teacher at the conference 
can be devoted directly to the clearing up of these points that the 
student has been unable to correct. Usually, if he takes the trouble 
to write the sentence on one side, he will go ahead and make a real 
effort to correct the sentence, so that he has, as a rule, done his 
best before he comes to the conference. If the student seems to 
have shirked, he may be checked up in the manner already men- 
tioned. Finally, a general glance over the notebook will serve 
to show the teacher and the student what it is that the student 
must work on. The conference thus becomes very concrete, and 
is likely to have much more definite results than one in which no 
classification of errors has been made. 

As a means of review the notebook has shown itself to have 
distinct advantages. A student can now tell you definitely, “‘My 
trouble is with diction. I have had fifteen mistakes of diction, 
and only three of sentence-structure and four of punctuation. I 
have had no corrections to make in the spelling and grammar 
sections.” When a student realizes just what his weakness is, his 
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study for examination as well as his regular work assumes a definite- 
ness that keeps him from floundering around. He knows exactly 
where he must apply his best efforts. 

All of us who have used the notebook system are now so wedded 
to it that we should find the teaching of composition difficult without 
it. We feel that with it we have been able to solve in large measure 
the very troublesome problem of accuracy in writing, for we do not 
find the students persisting in the same errors to the degree that 
they did before they made use of the notebook. We have felt that 
the saving of time and energy and the increased efficiency of the 
teaching are so great that we should like to see the plan tried by 
our colleagues in other colleges and schools. It is not, of course, a 
panacea, but it does make the teaching of composition more con- 
crete and effective than any other method we have been able to 
find. 


Library of 
Valparaiso U Niversity. 








THREE RULES FOR THE COMMA 


JAMES ROUTH 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


In a recent number of the English Journal’ appears a somewhat 
violent article in which the author attacks all existing systems of 
punctuation, first, on the ground that their rules are sometimes 
invalid, secondly on the ground that the rules fail to teach punctua- 
tion to students. 

I do not propose to take issue with the indignant writer, Mr. 
C. H. Ward. His charge that most systems of punctuation merely 
copy earlier systems is, in part at least, well founded. The prob- 
lem, however, as a whole, is not so simple as Mr. Ward seems to 
think it. Let us take the comma alone. In the first place, does 
the comma represent a pause in spoken discourse, or does it appeal 
in its present-day usage mainly to the eye; that is, does it make 
an intellectual appeal, without any immediate reference to the 
sound of the sentence? Or—a third possibility—does it mark a 
sort of psychological pause, a pause imagined rather than heard ? 

That verse may have psychological accents has been pointed 
out by Professor Alden in a recent article, ‘The Mental Side of 
Metrical Form.”? May there not be a mental side to prose pauses 
in reading, or to supposed prose pauses? “Half the mistakes of 
prosodic theory,” says Professor Alden, ‘‘come from supposing that 
a mental beat must needs receive physical expression.” Or again, 
quoting from a previous article, he says, “‘So long as the mind 
hears the implied accents in their places, the number and position 
of the accents which actually occur is [sic] of no consequence.’’4 
Now, if a reader can hear a “‘mental beat,” if ‘the mind hears the 
implied accents”’ in poetry, may not the mind also supply in prose 


* “Punctator Gingriens,’’ September, 1915, p. 451. 

2 Modern Language Review, July, 1914, p. 297. 

3 Quarterly Review, July, 1911, p. 93. 

4 He also quotes Verrier on the point, Questions de métrique anglaise, 1912, p. 7. 
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pauses which would not actually occur in speaking? In such case 
the comma would mark a theoretical pause which the mind, general- 
izing from other sentences of somewhat similar structure, thinks 
ought to appear at that point. For example, in “No, sir, I thank 
you,” there is no pause before “sir,” but there is a comma—that is, 
a theoretical pause by analogy with sentences where there is a real 
pause, such as, “This, my dear madam, is the truth.” 

Let us then assume, for the time, that all commas represent 
pauses, real or imagined, and see if we can classify such pauses by 
any general principles. For a list of the different uses or omissions 
of commas, I have taken the General Rules for Punctuation of the 
late Adams Sherman Hill. Here the rules which apply to commas 
alone number thirty-six. They are classified under ten larger 

ings. Closer scrutiny, however, will show that thirty-two of 
he rules, comprising all under nine of the ten larger headings, may 
be explained by three simple principles. And it can furthermore 
be shown that these three principles or rules are in close conformity 
with current habits of speech; that is, they satisfactorily explain 
commas on the supposition that they mark pauses for the ear, or 
theoretical pauses similar to those for the ear though not actually 
observed in reading. The remaining four rules, grouped under the 
tenth heading, I have been unable to bring into any such scheme 
These are the four rules of Section XX of Hill. They read: 
PUNCTUATION IN THE SERVICE OF THE EYE 
1. A comma sometimes serves to distinguish the component parts of a 


sentence from one another, thus enabling the reader more readily to catch 
the meaning of the whole. Where, for example, a number of words which 


* Reprinted separately, Cambridge, 1905. For systems of later date, cf. A 
Manual for Writers by Professor Manly, of the University of Chicago, and Mr. John 
Arthur Powell, of Chicago, 1913, chap. v, “Punctuation.’”’ The authors in this 
chapter follow John Wilson’s A Treatise on English Punctuation, a usage that par- 
ticularly excites “‘Punctator Gingriens’”’; but they also follow the Manual of Style of 
the University of Chicago Press, a method of procedure entirely in keeping with 
‘“‘Punctator’s” suggested reforms. 


? Professor Manly and Mr. Powell (loc. cit.) generalize with regard to the comma 
in the following quoted passage, but the generalization is too vague to assume the 
character of a definite principle: ‘‘The comma is ‘used to indicate the smallest inter- 
ruptions in continuity of thought or grammatical construction, the marking of which 


,»” 


contributes to clearness. 
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together form the object or one of the objects of a verb, precede instead of 
following the verb, they should be set off by a comma when perspicuity 
requires it (a); but not otherwise (0). 

2. A subject-nominative may need to be distinguished from its verb, 
either because of some peculiarity in the juxtaposition of words at the point 
where the comma is inserted (c), or because of the length and complexity of 
the subject-nominative (d). 

The three general principles that cover all the other rules are 
these: 

First, any omitted word must have its place supplied by a 
comma. ‘This applies to the cases where the words are supposed to 
be omitted only, or where the sentence merely sounds as if a word 
were omitted, as well as to cases where they are really omitted:' 
“The events took place at Cumberland, Maryland.” “In”’ is 
omitted. A series of terms may be regarded as normally con- 
nected by conjunctions, all of which, except the last, are omitted 
in practice: ‘‘He was brave, honest and truthful.”’ 

Second, any long parenthetic expression—by which is meant any 
long expression that can be omitted without rendering the remainder 
of the sentence obscure—and any short parenthetic expression of 
which the parenthetic nature is strongly marked, are segregated by 
commas. Ofsuchcharacterare: (a) appositive expressions, ‘‘ This 
power rests with the President, the head of the army”; (b) unre- 
strictive relative clauses, ‘‘ This power rests with the President, who 
is the head of the army’’; (c) grammatical parentheses, “The 
President, being the head of the army, has this power’’; (d) many 
adverbial expressions, ‘Greatly to my sorrow, I confess it”’; 
(e) vocative words, “Finally, brethren, we come to the last point.” 

Third, clauses that may be regarded as potentially independent 
simple sentences, joined together for convenience or brevity, should 
be separated by commas: “He arrived, but he arrived too late.”’ 
Or, “‘ After we arrived, we found our mission vain.”’ In this second 
case, “After we arrived,” may be regarded as parenthetical, but it 
is more nearly a modification of a preliminary idea, “ We arrived,” 
which is then followed by a subsequent idea, “Then we found our 
mission vain.” 

t A sentence such as, “He is brave, she beautiful,’ omits the comma after “‘she”’ 
to avoid confusing two commas, and is therefore an exception. 
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These rules appeal to the ear for explanation. The omitted 
word leaves a pause in the place from which it has disappeared. 
Hence the comma. The mental ear—to use a phrase akin to that 
of Professor Alden—hears a pause in other cases where no word has 
really been omitted, because the mind, generalizing from similar 
experiences in syntax, assumes that a word was omitted. Hence, 
again, the comma. The parenthetic expression, in the mouths of 
good speakers, is always set off, instinctively. Often such expres- 
sions are uttered in a lower tone than that used for the context, to 
emphasize the parenthetic nature. But always there are pauses, 
hence commas. Finally, two independent sentences would 
naturally be separated by a full stop. When they are run together 
to form a compound sentence, the stop remains as a weakened but 
still existent pause, and is indicated by a comma. 

Some of Hill’s examples may need special interpretation. In 
Section I he gives exceptional commas in the following sentences: 
“He suddenly plunged, and sank.” Again, ‘‘’Twas certain he 
could write, and cipher too.”’ Again, “The college, the clergy, the 
lawyers, the wealthy merchants, were against me,” the comma in 
question in this last case being that after ‘“‘merchants.’’ These are 
all treated as special cases of words in a series, but their theoretical 
explanation, as distinct from their classification for practical ends, 
is that of Section XX, already quoted. They are punctuation for 
expediency. 

Another example of Hill does not appear to fit into any scheme 
atall. It is the comma before the conjunction introducing the last 
term of a series: e.g., ‘He had a hard, grey, and sullen face.”” But 
many authorities refuse to acknowledge this comma; for instance, 
the Century Dictionary. If it is the only case that does not fit into 
our theory, it may reasonably be regarded as an error. 

An example of Hill somewhat more difficult to explain is: 


And feeling all along the garden wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble 1nd be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed. 


The comma in the last line may be regarded as coming under our 
Rule III. There are plainly three ideas, sharply distinguished from 
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one another, being potentially three simple sentences. In the pre- 
vious line, the confused man thinks of swooning, tumbling, and 
being found, all at once. They are practically a single idea to him. 
In the foilowing line he performs three successive acts, each of 
which requires a separate act of volition, and between which there 
were presumably pauses. Hence they are practically three dis- 
tinct ideas, and are separated by commas. Compare also the 
example of Hill, “For his sake, empires had risen, and flourished, 
and decayed.’ Other cases of Hill more difficult to explain appear 
in his section devoted to dependent clauses. Such clauses are 
sometimes not set off by commas. These clauses are from their 
nature grammatical parts of speech that serve to fill out the principal 
clauses. They are adverbial, adjective, or noun clauses in import." 
“‘T doubt whether he saw the true limits of taste.””’ The dependent 
clause introduced by “‘ whether’”’ is the direct object of “doubt,” and 
at the same time is not long enough to lead the mind off into a new 
idea. Hence it is a grammatical part of the principal clause. 
When, however, such a clause precedes the principal clause, it may 
appeal to the mind as a distinct concept. ‘That he was a wise 
man, no one can doubt.” Here the concept “He was a wise man”’ 
is completed. Then the mind remembers it as a whole merely as 
“This fact,’ and the subsequent idea is “This fact no one can 
doubt.”” Compare ‘I know this, that what I say is true,” or the 
Anglo-Saxon construction “Ic pet wat, pet ds gescildep weoruda 
Dryhten,” Andr. or compare “Ne durfon wé des wénan, pet ts 
wundorcyning wille eard 4léfan.”” Cd. (See other examples in 
Bosworth-Toller, Jet.) 

The commas of Hill’s Section XX, which do not fit into this 
classification, may be roughly designated as commas for expediency. 
They are casuistical commas designed to help out the embarrassed 
syntax when it becomes confused. 

In some individual cases these commas may be brought under 
the three rules. Take, for example, the sentence quoted by Hill, 

*Cf. Manly and Powell, of. cit., p. 108: “‘Do not use a comma before clauses 
introduced by such conjunctions [such as ‘and,’ ‘but,’ ‘if,’ ‘while,’ ‘as,’ ‘whereas,’ 
‘since,’ ‘because,’ ‘when,’ ‘after,’ ‘although,’ etc., especially when a change of subject 
takes place] if the preceding clause is not logically complete without them.”’ The italics 
are mine. 
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‘Even the kind of public interest which Englishmen care for, he 
held in very little esteem.’”’ Here we have, in idea at any rate, a 
compound sentence. For no one takes the initial part of the sen- 
tence as a whole to be the object of “held in little esteem.”” The 
initial idea is finished.t Then it becomes simply “that” in the 
mind of the reader, whether his lips pronounce “that” or not; and 
“that” is the object of the second sentence, which is independent 
in reality, though written as a clause. 

Not all of Hill’s cases in Section XX, however, can be so 
explained. There must be some rule for them that we have not 
yet detected. 


t Cf. the example quoted before, ‘That he was a wise man, no one can doubt.” 








THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK 
CITY, NOVEMBER 30 AND DECEMBER 1-2, 1916 


The sixth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held in the Hotel Astor in New York City on November 30 
and December 1 and 2, 1916. This was the first meeting of the Council 
in the eastern part of the United States and was therefore somewhat in 
the nature of an experiment. On the whole, the results were decidedly 
gratifying. The attendance was nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
average attendance of former years. The representative quality of the 
national society was maintained. Especially notable was the presence 
at the convention of members from such distant points as Alabama, 
Texas, Colorado, and North Dakota, not to mention Missouri, Kansas, 
and other states of the Mississippi Valley. The spirit of the Council 
was the same as in former years, and the program in its entirety probably 
superior to that of any previous meeting. 

BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors met in the College Room of the Hotel Astor 
at 4:30 on Thursday, November 30. The following directors were 
present: Allan Abbott, Nathaniel Barnes, C. C. Certain, John M. 
Clapp, Edwin Fairley, Mary B. Fontaine, Edwin M. Hopkins, James 
F. Hosic, Calvin L. Lewis, Sarah J. McNary, A. E. Minard, Edwin L. 
Miller, Louise Pound, Fred N. Scott, Willis H. Wilcox, Irvah L. Winter. 
The minutes of last year’s meeting as printed in the English Journal 
for January, 1916, were approved. The treasurer, Mr. C. C. Certain, 
reported a balance on hand of $480.83. He stated that there had been 
a steady growth in the membership of the Council from year to year and 
that at present the total membership is approximately 1,700. This does 
not take into account the large number of persons who are members of 
local associations in affiliation with the Council but who are not them- 
selves individual members. 

A motion was made by Mr. Miller and seconded by Mr. Barnes that 
a nominating committee of five persons be appointed. The motion 
was carried. The following were named: Mr. Abbott, Chairman, 
Miss Fontaine, Messrs. Lewis, Scott, and Wilcox. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Fairley and seconded by Mr. Scott that 
special meetings of the Council be arranged for in February and in June, 
1917, in connection with the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and with the National Education Association itself, as has been done 
in former years. The motion was carried. 

The question of the place of the next annual meeting was discussed 
informally. It appeared to be the unanimous sentiment of the directors 
that the next meeting should be held in Chicago. 

Mr. Lewis, as Chairman, reported upon the activities of the Com- 
mittee on American Speech and asked for an appropriation for the 
ensuing year equal to that of the year just closing, namely, $100. A 
motion that this be done was made by Mr. Wilcox and seconded by 
Mr. Winter. The motion was carried. 

The next problem considered was that of securing a larger number of 
affiliated societies. It appears that the advantages of affiliation are 
not apparent to all of the local associations in the country. The matter 
was disposed of by means of a motion instructing the Executive Com- 
mittee to prepare an amendment to the Constitution, which is to be 
submitted to the Board of Directors for its approval in advance of the 
next annual meeting. 

By means of a motion offered by Mr. Clapp and seconded by 
Mr. Barnes the Secretary was authorized to expend $200 for additional 
office help during the ensuing year. 

Because of the difficulty of auditing the books of the Treasurer in 
the short time available at the annual meeting Mr. Minard moved that 
an auditing committee be appointed, the members of which should be 
chosen from the vicinity of the Chicago office. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Fairley and was carried. 

After some consideration of the questions of uniform grammatical 
terminology and simplified spelling, the Directors decided (1) to take 
no action at present in the matter of grammatical terminology and (2) 
to secure, if possible, for the annual meeting of next year a speaker to 
present the merits of simplified spelling. It was understood that this 
should be a person of eminence, such as a professor in one of the larger 
universities. 

On motion the Board adjourned. 

The annual business meeting of the Council was held at 4:30 on 
Friday afternoon, December 1. At this meeting the nominating com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Directors reported that the terms of 
the following members of the Board of Directors had expired: Misses 
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Breck, McNary, and Simons; Messrs. Certain, Clapp, Kent, W. D. 
Lewis, Minard, Scott, and Sperlin. To fill the vacancies the following 
persons were proposed: Miss Breck and Mr. Scott, to succeed them- 
selves; Mr. James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va.; 
Mr. Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Ala.; 
Supt. Bernard M. Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Lodor, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia; Miss Frances Jenkins, School 
of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. William 
R. Davis, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash.; and Mr. A. B. Noble, 
State College, Ames, Iowa, to sit as new directors. 

The Secretary gave a brief account of the activities of the committees 
of the Council and announced that the chairmen of these committees 
would make reports at the business meeting on Saturday morning. He 
also gave a brief résumé of the business transacted by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting of the previous afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned until Saturday morning at nine o’clock. 

After the annual dinner on Friday evening the new Board of Directors 
held a brief session and in accordance with the Constitution elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, Allan Abbott, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; First Vice-President, 
Calvin L. Lewis, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y.; Second Vice- 
President, Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, IIL; 
Treasurer, Louise Pound, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; for 
member of the Executive Committee, the outgoing President, Edwin 
M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. The directors 
present at this meeting were as follows: Misses Fontaine, Pound, 
Crumpton, and Simons; Messrs. Abbott, Barnes, Fairley, Hopkins, 
Hosic, C. L. Lewis, Miller, Wilcox, Winter, Grainger, Noble, and 
Sheridan. 

At the business meeting on Saturday morning the names of the new 
officers of the Council were announced and reports of various committees 
of the Council were presented by the chairmen as follows: For the Com- 
mittee on the Labor and Cost of Composition, Mr. Hopkins reported 
that the conditions with regard to the size of classes were even worse 
in the elementary school than in the high school and that one of the 
most pressingly needed reforms was that of promotion by subject 
instead of by grade in the upper years. He hoped that the Committee 
would be able to complete the work of tabulating the results of its investi- 
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gations during the ensuing year. For the Committee on the Reorgan- 
ization of the Course in English, Mr. Hosic stated that the manuscript 
of the Report of the Committee is in the hands of the government 
printer and will appear early in 1917 as a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is expected that a copy of the report will be sent to each 
member of the National Council. For the Committee on Scientific 
Standards, Mr. Abbott stated that a bibliographical survey of investi- 
gation to date is in progress. When this has been completed and pub- 
lished, the Committee will give special attention to scales and other 
devices for standardizing. For the Committee on Plays, Mr. Dorey 
offered a plan of renewed activity. The Committee would secure a 
number of new members and undertake to publish from time to time in 
the English Journal definite information as to plays and their production. 
For the Committee on English in the First Six Years, Mr. Searson 
reported that progress in his field was dependent in a measure upon the 
work being done by Mr. Hopkins. He called special attention to the 
new syllabus of the Department of Education in the state of New York; 
to the work being done by Superintendent Sheridan, of Lawrence, Mass., 
in standardizing the English work of his schools, the results being 
obtainable in part in the form of a course of study which can be had at 
50 cents a copy; to the movement for elimination of nonessentials 
represented in the reports made to the State Teachers’ Associations of 
Iowa and of Missouri, the first being obtainable from J. M. Wilson at 
Ames, Iowa, and the second from E. M. Carter at Columbia, Mo.; to 
the new course in English prepared by Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
at Lincoln, Neb., which is in the nature of a course in prevocational 
guidance; to the highly detailed course of study in English for the schools 
of Wichita, Kan., prepared by Miss Cora Dolbee and obtainable from 
Superintendent E. W. Mayberry; and to the fact that in general the 
tendency is to bring about a closer relation between English and all the 
other studies in the elementary school, a tendency which he thought 
might better be designated by the term “assimilation” than by the 
term “correlation.” For the Committee en English in the Normal 
School, Mr. Wilcox, in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Barnes, 
reported that the Committee will continue and complete its work. An 
account of what has been done appears in the report of the Normal- 
School Section. For the Committee on American Speech, Mr. Lewis 
emphasized the idea that oral English and not public speaking was the 
chief interest of the Committee. Under the tutelage of the Council 
Committee a new organization of a popular nature is in process under 
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the immediate direction of Mr. John M. Clapp. This will be known 
as the American Speech League and will embrace a number of con- 
stituent organizations. Mr. Lewis’ Committee has carried on during 
the year an extensive correspondence with leading educators, with the 
idea of disseminating information concerning the speech movement 
and also of obtaining suggestions. Definite action has been taken in 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, Alabama, West Virginia, Kansas, and 
New York, looking to the incorporation of oral work as a part of the 
regular English work of the schools of the state. He asked that 
the Committee might receive information from each state in the 
Union as to (1) whether there is an English syllabus in the state; 
(2) whether it includes oral work and whether the precriptions for oral 
work are carried out; (3) what persons are interested and are capable 
of carrying the work forward. He pointed out that college-entrance 
requirements are capable of exerting enormous influence in favor of 
training in speech, and offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Association: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English recommends 
a requirement in oral English for graduation from high school and entrance 
to college. 


Mr. Searson called attention to the fact that a suggestion made last 
year with regard to the publication of a handbook containing the names 
of the members of the National Council had not been acted upon. 
After some discussion the matter was left as before, to the discretion of 
the Executive Committee, because it is uncertain whether the Associa- 
tion has the funds with which to publish and circulate such a document. 

The business meeting adjourned without day. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCES 

Not the least valuabie features of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Council were the special conferences held on Thursday and on Satur- 
day afternoon. These were devoted to the following topics: that of 
Thursday afternoon to the “Supervision of English Teaching”’; those 
of Thursday evening to “ Essentials, Examinations, and Measurements,”’ 
and to “Speech Defects”; and that of Saturday afternoon to the “ Pro- 
fessional Training of High-School Teachers of English.” 

Upon the invitation of President Hopkins, Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, 
of the Eastern District High School, New York City, took the chair. 
Mr. Hosic explained that this was the first conference on the Super- 
vision of English Teaching held, so far as he knew, in connection with the 
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National Council or any other similar organization. Such a conference 
was becoming increasingly necessary, in view of the large number of 
persons now engaged in the direction of English teaching. The prob- 
lems with which the Conference must deal were: (1) What are the 
peculiar functions of the supervisor of English? (2) What are the 
qualifications necessary for the office? (3) What are the criteria of 
success ? 

The general topic was then discussed by Mr. Edward Harlan Web- 
ster, of the Technical High School in Springfield, Mass. He presented 
a very comprehensive outline setting forth the nature of his own activi- 
ties in the city of Springfield, where he has general oversight of the 
English teaching of the grammar schools as well as of that of the high 
schools. The underlying spirit of the work should be co-operation and 
unity of both purpose and plan. This may be secured through regular 
visits by departmental heads, by conferences in which teachers report 
upon their experiences, by the grading of compositions, with discussion 
of merits and demerits; and by means of contests of pupils. He stated 
that the general supervisor conducts ten teachers’ meetings during the 
year, visits each of his fifty-four teachers about once a month, gives 
occasional lessons for observation, and confers with both teachers and 
principals with regard to questions of examination and promotion. 

Miss Mary B. Fontaine, Supervisor of English in Charleston, 
W.Va., who followed, inquired what a supervisor is not for. She declared 
that a supervisor is not for the purpose of preventing freedom and 
initiative on the part of his co-workers. On thecontrary, he should have 
a large vision of the possibilities and should be willing to help the indi- 
vidual teacher to experiment and grow, even if sometimes the experiment 
turned out wrong. 

The third speaker, Mr. J. M. Dorey, Supervisor of English in the 
High School and Grade Schools of Trenton, N.J., declared that the 
problems of supervision are more acute for the head of a department, 
who must teach, than for the principal or the superintendent. More- 
over, they are always in process rather than in solution. 

He named four factors which aid solution: (1) an intelligent course 
of study; (2) sensible minimum essentials; (3) systematic visitation; 
(4) mutual understanding. 

It is not difficult to make or find a sound course of study. The 
problem consists in adapting it to local needs. Supervision of the 
course of study for the head of the department consists in conducting 
two kinds of examinations, one for the teachers and one for the pupils; 
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in composing bulletins which have the proper psychological effect; in 
keeping track of weak classes; in providing a fair system of credits. 

Sensible minimum essentials are those which all students can master, 
not those which sound well. The supervisor should see to it that the 
teachers complete the various portions of the minimum essentials 
according to a systematic plan. 

Systematic visitation is desirable. It is doubtful, however, if the 
head of a department can ever systematically visit classes. He should 
also visit the work of teachers other than English, and should provide, 
if possible, a schedule for permitting his teachers also to visit. He 
should direct co-operative schemes with the other teachers. 

Mutual understanding is promoted by manifesting a spirit of cordial- 
ity, by discretion in criticism, by frankness, by admission of personal 
fallibility, and by social intercourse outside of school hours. 

The fourth and last of the regular speakers was Mr. E. L. Miller, 
Principal of the Northwestern High School in Detroit, Mich. He 
declared that supervision of the most expert quality is necessary for 
high-school English. Without it, aims are misunderstood, courses are 
therefore ill arranged, time is wasted and pupils are cheated of their 
just deserts. This would not happen if teachers were well trained, but 
there are not enough well-trained teachers to go around. The chief 
thing needed in English teaching in high schools today is such super- 
vision that pupils must learn to write plain English 100 per cent correct 
in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and syntax. 

In the general discussion Professor Hopkins inquired how long the 
work of supervision has been common in the schools and was told by 
some of those present that ten years is perhaps a fair estimate. Miss 
Lemert, of Columbus, Ohio, spoke particularly of the need of more light 
upon the problems of English in the new junior high school. Miss 
Ellen F. Garrigues, of the Clinton High School in New York City, spoke 
at length of the problems involved in the new plan of credit for superior 
merit in teachers now in operation in that place. She spoke feelingly 
of the difficulty of arousing the teacher who feels that he has “‘learned his 
job.” Great demands are made upon supervisors in the great cities, 
in view of the crowded conditions, the presence of foreigners, and the 
lack of articulation between the grades and the high school. Standards 
as to the number of hours of teaching and the like would be of great 
assistance to persons like herself, in charge of thirty-six teachers in a 
single high school. 
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At the Conference on Essentials and Measurements held on Thursday 
evening Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill, Principal of the Jamaica High School, 
made an earnest plea for a concerted attempt to settle upon what is 
worth teaching thoroughly and what should be omitted altogether or 
regarded as optional. He had examined a large number of textbooks 
and courses of study and found no agreement whatever. He felt that 
the general tendency was to include far more than pupils can assimilate, 
and proposed as a solution that a committee should make a thorough- 
going index of all the topics in all the standard texts and then by process 
of elimination select topics that should be emphasized. 

Speaking of examinations, Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Cass Technical 
High School in Detroit, Mich., thought that the ideal examination is not 
yet in sight, although he shared with Mr. Mitchill the view that progress 
is being made. He had written to a number of members of the Council 
with regard to the matter of examinations and had discovered the usual 
wide diversity of opinion and practice. He referred particularly to the 
examinations set by the College Entrance Examination Board, declaring 
that these were without a real educational motive. The Council should 
make it its business to find a suitable substitute both for these and for 
the ordinary school examination. He raised the question as to whether 
there is a real relation between the experience of examinations and the 
experiences of life. 

The third speaker, Mr. Allan Abbott, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, distributed copies of the Hillegas-Thorndike Scale for the 
Measurement of Quality in English Composition by Young People and 
explained the nature and purpose of the document. He reported upon 
the experience of three teachers in his institution in the grading of 170 
compositions by college Freshmen. By the use of the Hillegas scale the 
variations in the markings were greatly reduced, but the markers felt 
the need of a scale which should distinguish between form and content. 
Mr. Abbott’s presentation aroused a number of questions. Mr. Hart- 
well inquired whether the use of the scale would not be deadening. 
The answer was, “ Not necessarily any more than in the case of a text- 
book.” Mr. Bair, of Albany, wondered whether suitable distinction 
had been made between what might be called the work of the stenog- 
rapher and the work of the composer. He thought the scale valuable, 
not for class work, but possibly as a means of convincing the College 
Entrance Examination Board, superintendents of schools, and others 
of the excellence of the work actually done. Mr. Noble, of Ames, Iowa, 
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thought conferences of teachers necessary and likely to be more agree- 
able if there were good scales. Mr. Gaston, of New York, felt that the 
time element in composition had been ignored. Miss Fontaine inquired 
whether the scale could be used except for fourth-year high-school 
pupils, to which the reply was that in the application of the scale in Salt 
Lake City fourth-grade pupils attained an average of 29; fifth grade, 
31; sixth grade, 38; seventh grade, 44; and eighth grade, 54. This 
indicated that steady progress was being made. Mr. Mitchill ques- 
tioned whether the impression of the one who uses the scale is the same 
as that of the reader for whom the composition was originally intended. 
Mr. Hatfield, of Chicago, pointed out that the scale is not in any sense 
a substitute for examinations given by teachers in the classroom for 
educational purposes. Moreover, the scale ignores literature. We 
should remember that it is important to test the power of pupils to 
handle literature which they have not previously studied. 

Continuing with the subject of examination, Mr. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College, stated that he would retain the examination for entrance to 
college, but that he would judge power in composition by the papers 
in various content subjects. He felt that pupils coming to Hamilton 
College are often unduly weak in the power of oral expression. Miss 
Grandy, of Highland Park, Ill., defended the examination as a prepara- 
tion for life, saying that the examination is a test of mental tenacity. 
Mr. Fairley, of New York, feared that Mr. Lewis is going to take exami- 
nations from one place and put them in another. Mr. Smith, of Colgate 
University, made a point forcibly by referring to an article in the Adlantic 
Monthly called “‘Three-Mile Rock.” He had, after reading the article, 
visited Astoria, the reputed location of Three-Mile Rock, only to find 
that he had formed altogether too ideal an opinion of it. He concluded 
that we all form unconscious judgments and that accuracy should be 
regarded as merely one element in composition. At the close of the 
discussion a motion was made by Mr. Noble and seconded by Mr. 
Hartwell to the effect that the Executive Committee of the Council be 
asked to form a committee on examinations. The motion was carried. 

Simultaneously with the Conference on Essentials, a Conference 
on Speech Defects was held under the chairmanship of Mrs. May K. 
Scripture, of New York City. This was attended by a number of special- 
ists, both from the schools and from special institutions. The whole 
problem of dealing with the defective speech of children was carefully 
gone over by the Chairman, Mr. John M. Clapp, Dr. Walter B. Swift, 
and others. In this connection mention should be made of the special 
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demonstration of kinaesthesia as a method of teaching speech, by 
Dr. James Sinnott Greene, of the Speech Institute in New York City. 
Dr. Greene has made a number of X-ray photographs of the speech 
organs in position for making the elementary sounds and thus is able 
to give additional guidance to the teacher in directing pupils in the 
placing of the organs of speech. It is expected that his pictures will be 
made available in the form of stereographs. 

The closing conference, on the Professional Training of High-School 
Teachers, was opened by Mr. Abbott in place of Franklin T. Baker, 
who was obliged to fill an engagement of long standing in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Abbott stated that the courses in Teachers’ College 
stand for three things: First, for selection. They aim to exclude stu- 
dents who have little background of literature and poor command of the 
spoken and the written word. Second, a definite professional point of 
view. This means the interpretation of life in terms of social need, not 
in terms of an examination. So far as they are known, the facts of edu- 
cational psychology are brought forward and applied. Third, the use 
of the available resources, such as the literature of the new English 
movement represented in the English Journal and the library exhibit 
prepared by Miss Mary E. Hall. He added that the students in the 
classes at Teachers’ College are urged to keep an open mind toward the 
new standard tests. 

Mr. Abbott was followed by Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who reported the results of inquiries sent to persons 
in all parts of the country who are giving special courses for the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers of English. He made a composite sketch 
of the situation as it exists. The main facts are that in all the larger 
colleges such courses are now given, especially in the summer, and are 
open usually to both graduate and senior-college students. They are 
often closely connected with a special high school. The aim of these 
courses is to present the values in English study, the relations to other 
courses, the outlining of courses of study in English, methods of class 
instruction, and models of good teaching, and to secure acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject and familiarity with available material. 
Special mention is made frequently of the development of a teaching 
personality and of a professional outlook. The plan of work involves 
a wide variety of methods, such as informal discussion, examination of 
printed outlines, written reports of observation, reading assignments, 
presenting of lessons to the class, lesson plans, practice teaching. Some 
report comparative study of courses of study, tests in literature, review 
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of rhetorical principles, composition as thinking, the reading of sample 
themes, the value of biography, and Mr. Brown’s volume on “‘ How the 
French Boy Learns to Write.”’ The letters contained a large number of 
moot points, having reference particularly to the reorganization of 
English in the high schools. 

Professor Scott, of the University of Michigan, who followed, 
reminded those present that there was danger of interpreting the lesser 
by the greater instead of the reverse. He had felt that nothing more 
important could be done in a course for the training of high-school 
teachers of English than to give those fundamental principles which 
would enable them to evaluate the lesser details of their work. He 
thought that if pupils were induced to be properly inventive perhaps 
two-thirds of the work now necessary in theme-reading could be avoided. 
There is a danger in laying too much stress on the French method in 
composition. The excellence of the French boy’s use of the mother- 
tongue is to be attributed in a large measure to the standards of the 
community. 

Miss Helen L. Cohen, of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, read a very interesting series of answers to a question sheet 
which she had sent out to high-school teachers, inquiring what had been 
most effective in their experience in preparing them for their work. 
The King James Bible read in childhood, the cultivation of the dra- 
matic instinct through the writing of plays, experience in nursing, acting 
as apprentice teacher, and singing lessons were some of the striking 
answers. She felt justified in drawing the conclusion that training for 
English teaching begins at birth and is of a widely varied character. 

Following Miss Cohen, Professor Lewis remarked that pupils do 
not read after leaving college. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that 
teachers of English themselves do not have sufficient affection for books. 
They should, moreover, have a natural bent for self-expression, should 
be glad, for example, to write letters. In the third place, a teacher of 
English should have a fine physique and vocal equipment so that he can 
interpret the written word or present the spoken word with an agreeable 
voice. Institutions should refuse to recommend for positions those who 
do not have this equipment. 

In the general discussion Mr. E. R. Barrett, of the Emporia Normal 
School, stated that he does not believe in practice-teaching. He feels 
that observation properly handled and accompanied with the making of 
plans week by week is more valuable. In this connection Mr. Sterling 
A. Leonard, of the Horace Mann School of Teachers’ College, described 
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the Wisconsin plan of directed teaching in which the university students 
become pupils in the class and from time to time take charge of lessons. 
Mr. J. F. Brown, of the Macmillan Company, thought that the final 
problem of education is that of training the teacher and that the trainer 
must himself know how to do the work. Mr. Abbott reminded him that 
several institutions are now conducting the training in that fashion and 
the tendency is for the instructor of this course to be an expert teacher 
of children. Professor Roland P. Gray, of the University of Maine, 
stated that in his institution he co-operates with the department of edu- 
cation. Students come to him two hours a week and spend four hours 
a week under the direction of the department of education, three of which 
are devoted to actual teaching. In this connection the student has 
practice in the handling of the room, the keeping of records, and the like. 
Mr. Hartwell wondered how the teacher of English could keep up the 
necessary reading and writing, in view of the amount of work now 
required of him. Mr. Mitchill again called attention to prevalent faults 
which indicate the very serious need of reform in high-school teaching. 
He feels that the attitude of both pupil and teacher toward basic matters 
is wrong. He mentioned particularly bad posture, poor handwriting, 
lack of continuity in the lesson, unfinished criticism of the work of 
pupils, lack of focus upon one or two imiportant matters, and astounding 
failures to observe glaring errors in speech and writing. Miss Dallam, of 
the Western High School in Baltimore, plead for the keeping of an 
equilibrium between professional and academic training. A “B.S.” in 
education may easily provide too much technical work. Mr. Hatfield, 
of Chicago, felt that the details mentioned by Mr. Mitchill must be 
dealt with by means of practice-teaching because they are matters of 
habit chiefly. The great aim is to fix in the prospective teachers’ minds 
the large principles mentioned by Professor Scott and to arouse the spirit 
of experimentation in their application. 

Since this was the last session of the Council, Mr. Mitchill chose the 
opportunity to express his feeling of gratification over what he described 
as “‘the sanity session” of the Council. He felt that great advance had 
been made in the thought of the members of the Council about 
English problems since its first meeting, which he had attended. He 
moved a hearty vote of thanks from the teachers of New York and 
vicinity to the officers of the Council for bringing the meeting to the 
East. Mr. Hartwell heartily seconded the motion and it was unani- 
mously supported. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER 


On Friday evening slightly more than one hundred members of the 
Council and invited guests sat down to the Annual Dinner. After a 
repast worthy of the season had put us all in a happy mood, President 
Hopkins, acting as toastmaster, introduced Mr. John H. Finley, Presi- 
dent of the University of the state of New York. President Finley first 
indulged in some of the airy persiflage which the occasion called for and 
then, turning to his serious theme of the importance of the word in the 
business and culture of the world, he spoke both feelingly and trenchantly. 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., followed with a wise 
and witty address—a regular Atlantic essay, as one enthusiastic hearer 
called it, with the added charm of Dr. Crothers’ genial personality. 
Relentlessly but kindly he exposed the folly and the danger of too great 
submission to tradition, especially the popular reverence for print. 
None of his hearers will ever again be tempted into the slightest insin- 
cerity concerning the appreciation of literature. 


THE LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


Special mention should be made of the library exhibit prepared for 
the meeting of the Council by Miss Mary Hall and nine other librarians 
of the high schools of New York City. This included cases of various 
sorts, mounted pictures, illustrated books, lists of reading, catalogues 
of material, sample notebooks, and the like. The exhibit was thronged 
throughout the various sessions and proved of surpassing interest and 
value. Everyone will be glad to know that this exhibit is now the 
property of the National Council and will circulate among organizations 
of teachers who are willing to become responsible for it and to pay the 
cost of transportation. Anyone interested should write to Miss Mary 
E. Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., the Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the National Council. 


THE GENERAL SESSION 


The general session on Friday morning was devoted to hearing three 
splendid addresses: The President’s Address, by Edwin M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas; ‘“‘The Standard of American Speech,” by Fred 
N. Scott, University of Michigan; and “The Curse of Memory,” by 
William A. Neilson, Harvard University. Professor Scott’s paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Friday afternoon and Saturday morning were devoted to section 
meetings, each section except the Public Speaking holding two meetings. 
On Saturday morning the Elementary-School and Normal-School Sec- 
tions held a joint session, and the College Section met with the College 
Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman, GEORGE A. Mirick, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Secretary, S. A. LEONARD, Horace Mann School, New York City 


Superintendent Sheridan, of Lawrence, Mass., presented the actual 
working out of his elementary-school course in speaking and writing in 
a mill city of 95,000 whose percentage of native-born is the second 
smallest in the United States. The account was made particularly 
helpful by projections of children’s themes and of reports of their oral 
work. The method discussed is not devised to save work for supervisors 
and administrators; Superintendent Sheridan has read nearly 7,000 
children’s themes this summer. His work has consisted, first, in laying 
down as definitely as possible basic principles and concrete directions 
for composition-teaching through the eight grades' and then tirelessly 
checking up the work done to see that it carried out the principles in 
reasonable fashion. 

Mr. Sheridan found that the chief difficulty was in getting teachers 
to help children in selecting really concrete and personal subjects and in 
limiting what they had to say to a single phase, which they could present 
with some effect. To this end the children not only write only one- 
paragraph themes throughout the eight grades, but during the early 
part of last year (the plan has been in operation only one year) they were 
specifically limited to but three sentences in both oral and written com- 
position. This resulted in their actually discovering the ideas they had 
to present, and not wandering and fumbling. For achieving results in 
matters of form, nonessentials—quotation forms below grade six, for 
instance—are rigidly excluded. Not only is the usual paragraph 
technique entirely omitted from the elementary school, but few and 
specific essentials are prescribed and demanded grade by grade. By 
these means—particularly by concentrating on gaining a sentence-sense, 
in oral work first—the sentence error is actually disposed of; it was so 
rare as to be negligible in the 7,000 themes at the close of last year. 


*Cf. Speaking and Writing English, Lawrence, Mass., 1915. 
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Principal Henry C. Pearson’s address on “ Measurements in Ele- 
mentary English” was followed by a vigorous discussion in which both 
speakers were questioned about many details, and the idea of the 
Lawrence Course was cordially praised by several who had followed 
similar problems in practice. Mr. Mirick, the section chairman, was 
congratulated on what many considered the most definitely helpful 
meeting of the Council session. 


MEASUREMENTS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Henry C. PEARSON, Horace Mann School, Columbia University, New York City 


The comparison of standards set up by the Committee on the Six-Year 
Course in 1908 with those of the Joint Committee of Thirty on a National 
English Syllabus in 1914, or those outlined for the Boston Public Schools, 
shows a remarkable progress made in the past few years. 

Prior to 1913 it was the custom to measure the English work in the Horace 
Mann Elementary School by a series of dictation tests. Since 1913 the 
Hillegas scale has been used. 

The kind of information given by both of these methods of measuring is 
necessary. A supervisor needs to know about both the formal aspects of com- 
position and the thought aspects. The Hillegas scale was a notable contri- 
bution to the science of measurement of English composition, but its two chief 
defects are: (1) that it does not distinguish sufficiently between form and 
content; (2) that it does not take into account the nature of the composition 
exercise. 

(1) Some standard judgment could be secured as to the relative weight 
to be given form and content in grading. Form varies in importance in differ- 
ent types of writing, as in letters and movie scenarios, but it must, in school 
work, be treated as an habitual aspect of writing. (2) Better scales could be 
devised representing (a) different types of composition that children actually 
have to use, (b) each kind produced under uniform conditions. (3) Standards 
of attainment, grade by grade, such as Superintendent Sheridan of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Superintendent Stark, of Hackensack, N.J., are forming, could be 
established. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman, Oscar C. GALLAGHER, West Roxbury High School, Boston 
Secretary, B. A. Heyprick, High School of Commerce, New York City 

The High-School Section had for its general topic, ‘‘ Problems of 
Reorganization in the Report of the Committee of Thirty.”” The first 
paper, by Principal E. H. K. McComb, of Indianapolis, was an able 
argument for the separation of the teaching of composition from the 
teaching of literature. He urged separate marks but the same teacher 
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for these two phases of English study. His paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. ‘Shall We Teach the History of Literature ?”’ 
was the subject of Miss Elizabeth Lodor’s paper, an abstract of which 
appears on page 56. In the discussion Mr. Herbert Bates, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, held that the aim in teaching literary 
history should be to show that every book grew out of life; to teach the 
feeling about life that lay back of it. This, and not a guide-book state- 
ment of the various places where a poet lived, is worth teaching. The 
“Problem of Essentials in Grammar and Composition” was attacked 
by Mr. Charles S. Hartwell. An abstract of his paper, which was dis- 
cussed by Edwin Fairley, New York, and others, appears herewith. 

On Saturday morning the High-School Section listened to four 
papers: “‘The Use of the Short Story,” by Clara Bodman Hawks, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass.; “ Building up the Library,” 
by Adah G. Grandy, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, Ill.; “The Test in Composition from the Standpoint of the 
College,” by Harrison R. Steeves, Columbia University, New York 
City; and a rejoinder by C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Abstracts of all but Mr. Certain’s paper appear 
herewith. 

Speaking on ‘“‘The Tenets of the Chief Reader in Composition for 
the College Entrance Examination Board,’”’ Mr. C. C. Certain, of the 
Cass Technical High School in Detroit, Mich., declared that Mr. Steeves 
has been speaking and writing from the point of view of an examiner 
rather than from that of an educator. He noted that the College 
Entrance Board is described as “a perfect organization,” but that at the 
same time the work of the high schools is progressively worse and worse. 
He ventured to doubt whether this was a fair statement of the case. 
After reading the description of the handling of the compositions of 
candidates, the speaker thought that the whole might be described as 
a milling process. He doubted whether the figures that appear on the 
examination books stand for any recognized value. Certainly it was 
hardly safe to contend that the system of examinations was resulting 
in “a more effective articulation of secondary-school and collegiate 
work in English.” There is evidently still a wide gulf fixed between the 
point of view of the college examiner, on the one hand, and the high- 
school teacher of English on the other. It seems hardly credible that 
the latter, in direct contact with the problem of education, can be so 
completely at fault as Mr. Steeves would seem to suggest. If the 
examinations set by the Examination Board are persistently disastrous 
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to large numbers of those who have completed the regular high-school 
course, it may fairly be surmised that there is something wrong with the 
examinations as well as with the high schools. 


SHALL WE TEACH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE? 
Miss EvizABETH Lopor, William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


The answer to our question is found in the relative values of teaching 
literature and of teaching about literature. A great book is a revelation of 
the meaning and beauty of life; to get its full message demands careful and 
patient study. Pupils, especially the multitudes who are now coming to us 
from homes of little culture, must have time to think and to grow. To place 
the history of literature in the course is to crowd yet further the time, now all 
too short for the greater ends. Moreover, the study of literary history often 
leads to an unconscious mental dishonesty: the pupil assumes to know what 
he only knows about. 


THE PROBLEM OF ESSENTIALS IN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
CHARLES S. HARTWELL, Eastern District High School, New York City 


Our purpose is to develop the pupil’s ability to express useful and interest- 
ing ideas in a natural and forceful manner. The problem is one of selection, 
and the guiding principle is the close relation to life of the details chosen. 
We must use practical topics whose bearing upon the future the pupils can 
see. Much attention should be given to practical business and social letters, 
current topics, and free discussion. The sympathetic teacher will open the 
minds of pupils to themselves and to each other. The value of grammar has 
been much overstated. Only that which aids correct expression is essential, 
and this should be implanted during the junior high-school period to secure 
the proper results later. The section of the forthcoming report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, which deals with composition in Grades. VII, VIII, and IX; 
Bulletin 17 of the New York City English Association; and the tentative 
syllabus in English issued by the Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, November, 1916, all make definite contributions to the solution 
of this problem. 


THE USE OF THE SHORT STORY IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
COURSE 
CLARA BopMAN Hawks, Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The greatest opportunity as well as the greatest problem of the English 
teacher is in his work with those students whose formal education ends with 
their high-school course, whether they be students in the general courses of our 
academic high schools or in our technical and commercial schools. The two- 
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fold problem is, first, to develop the power to speak and write correctly and 
effectively; second, to show at least a little of the wide fields of literature and 
to awaken a desire to explore them. These two problems the short story 
helps to solve. 

As a stimulus to reading, the short story makes a strong appeal. It is 
short; it is omnipresent; it is popular; it is modern. The problem of arousing 
interest in this particular form of literature solves itself. The power of dis- 
crimination is acquired through discussion and study and the test of oral 
reproduction before the class. When once the habit of reading at all is formed, 
it is more easily transferred to other types of literature. 

As an aid to more effective speaking and writing, the short story has been 
proved by experience to be invaluable. It is admirable material for oral 
reproduction. It preaches its own sermons on the value of selection, arrange- 
ment, proportion, and exact vocabulary. The superiority of the short story 
to the novel or drama as a composition aid lies in the fact that not once, as at 
the end of a longer unit, but repeatedly, as each story is read, these principles 
are brought home to the boys and girls. 

Not as an end in itself, then, but as a means toward an end, the short story 
may well be included in the high-school English course. 


THE TEST IN COMPOSITION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE COLLEGE 
Harrison R. Steeves, Columbia University, New York City 


In the discussion of the question of examinations colleges are generally 
placed on the defensive. High-school teachers often object to the exami- 
nation system on the plea that the broader purposes of secondary education 
prevent adequate attention to specific preparation for college. From the 
standpoint of the college, however, adequate preparation in English, as in any 
other subject of examination, should represent the development of individual 
culture for the larger purposes of life. 

Examination is not a method of excluding students from college, but of 
securing them. If the college is, as it should be, the home of the intellectual 
aristocracy, entrance examinations should be designed to measure intellectual 
potentialities. The primary aim in the mind of the examiner, therefore, should 
be to ascertain the candidate’s general intelligence and fitness for college work, 
not to test the amount of information he possesses. In the English test this 
should mean that the examiner should give the candidate an opportunity 
to reveal the breadth of his literary acquaintance and his literary sense. These 
desiderata should be realized through examinations which are articulated with 
progressive and well-administered high-school courses, freed as far as possible 
from the categorical teaching of literary facts. In this connection, the newly 
devised comprehensive examination should afford to teachers both in high 
school and college a more common ground of purpose and method and to 
students greater continuity and consistency in literary training. 
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BUILDING UP THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ApaH G. Granpy, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


The necessity of building up a high-school library is now so generally con- 
ceded that the size and kind of the library is regarded as a true index of the 
efficiency of the whole school. The present question is, How can we do it ? 

If the school has no library, the first step is to collect into one room what- 
ever books the school may perchance have and to arrange to have a teacher 
in charge there during each period. The next move is to encourage the devel- 
opment of the library as a laboratory, especially an English laboratory, and to 
claim a proportionate appropriation of school funds for it. Once the library is 
started, the students will help push it, and success is in sight. 

If the school has a small library but has only limited means to enlarge or 
even to maintain it, some one should be put in charge at once. It may be 
economy to try the “‘ Wisconsin plan,” whereby, in smaller communities, the 
town and school libraries are under the supervision of a single person and divide 
the expense. Usually a Senior can be found who, for the valuable experience 
and a trifling sum, will be glad to take charge in such school hours as the 
regular librarian must be in the community library. This scheme has worked 
well in many places and invariably leads to the school’s securing its own 
trained librarian in a comparatively short time. 

In those fortunate schools which have libraries under the care and guid- 
ance of trained librarians the day has begun to dawn; though there is much still 
to be done, progress is constant. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Chairman, FRED N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Topic: “‘Graduate Work in the Teaching of English”’ 

For the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Chairman, Mr. James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago Normal 
College, reported that the work of the Committee was not yet complete. 
So much new material had come to hand during the last few weeks that 
it was impossible to secure the judgment of the various members of the 
Committee upon it in time for the meeting. Although no single point 
had been finally passed upon by the members of the Committee, he 
ventured to suggest that the report would recommend two courses, pri- 
marily for graduates, but open to qualified Seniors, to be given by an 
instructor of professorial rank in the department of English in institu- 
tions having a sufficient number of graduate students to justify it. One 
of these courses should be a course in the teaching of language and com- 
position, to occupy two or three hours of one semester. The other 
should be a course in the teaching of literature, to occupy two or three 
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hours for an additional semester. Both of these courses should include 
(1) first-hand study of the subject-matter of composition and literature; 
(2) a consideration of the educational problems involved in teaching 
language, composition, and literature, such as the problem of aims, of 
organization, of material, of class management, of criticism and confer- 
ence, of grading; (3) a survey of the current practices in the colleges; 
(4) discussion of admission to college and general relations with the 
secondary schools; (5) a view of the literature of the subject; (6) obser- 
vation of teaching, with actual participation in the grading of themes 
and in other forms of apprenticeship. The Committee is aware of the 
tendency to regard the Master’s degree as essentially a teaching degree, 
but has reached as yet no decision in that regard. It recognizes that 
breadth rather than a high degree of specialization seems to be demanded 
by the colleges. All the important fields of human experience should be 
touched by the candidate so as to develop intelligent interest and appre- 
ciation of a varied sort. The study of literature itself, including liter- 
ature in languages other than English, together with the study of biology, 
sociology, and philosophy, should be stressed rather than the history 
either of the English literature or of the English language. Finally, the 
tendency to develop oral composition in connection with written com- 
position would seem to demand stress upon training in speaking on one’s 
feet, together with a practical study of phonetics. The Committee 
hopes to complete its work during the coming year and will publish the 
results as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
Professor Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State University, prefaced his 
paper with a brief comment upon the report of the Committee. He had 
noticed that the situation is often not the same in the East as in the West. 
Because of insufficient and irregular preparation on the part of students 
it had been necessary to prescribe group courses in Ohio State University 
in the early years of college. Specialization, however, could be begun 
in the second year. He thought speech-training and oral work in general 
must be treated lower down than in the college. Indeed, it should begin 
with the kindergarten. He outlined a course in the preparation of college 
teachers which should include (1) the supplying of elements omitted in 
previous preparation, and (2) a professional training. Most of all, 
however, what was needed was personality. He mentioned the follow- 
ing as essential elements of preparation: mastery of English idiom; 
pro-seminar work in organizing material; wide reading for breadth of 
sympathy; and direct preparation for solving prospective educational 
problems. Among these latter he noted the specific aims of required 
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English courses; the co-operation of other departments; oral compo- 
sition; measurement of results; knowledge of current practices. He 
felt that a professional course should be conducted as a seminar and 
should be participated in by various members of the English department. 
His final recommendation was that the master’s degree should be made 
distinctly a teacher’s degree. 

Professor Edwin M. Greenlaw, of the University of North Carolina, 
who was the next speaker, outlined the course which is given in his 
institution in preparation for college teaching of English. This is a two- 
year course leading to the master’s degree. A person who has taken it 
must spend two additional years if he wishes to secure the doctor’s 
degree. In the two-year course he would stress the study of compara- 
tive literature, the philosophical aspects of teaching literature, and the 
need of different training for teachers and for investigators. A serious 
course of two years, he thought, would give that poise which comes from 
a sense of mastery. Such a course should be given in the graduate 
school as a part of the English work rather than in the school of edu- 
cation. He distinguished four important steps: (1) securing perfect 
familiarity with standard literature of the modern civilized nations; 
(2) meeting such tests as are involved in the preparation of a thesis, 
and an oral examination; (3) seminar work as, for example, in the 
nature of tragedy; and (4) observation, examination of courses of study, 
and apprenticeship. 

The final discussion of the topic for the afternoon was by Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia University. He remarked that 
Freshmen themes from the various colleges are not reassuring. Appar- 
ently instructors are not too well prepared. Certainly assignments 
are badly made; they are not suitable, and there is a lack of order and 
progress. As a preparation for teaching, composition is a necessity. 
To be able to classify the so-called forms of discourse is not, by any means, 
sufficient. We need a new emphasis on content. Unfortunately, we 
have been thinking too much of themes as tests. For example, the 
student who gave a thoroughgoing account from first-hand knowledge 
of Ellis Island and the Detention Hospital there had something to say. 
He would accept no theme which (a) does not really say something 
(6) worth while and (c) interesting. He felt that there is too little regard 
for rhetoric as an accepted body of experience in the teaching of compo- 
sition. Current practice has failed to take advantage of the advice of 
the classic writers; for example, the modern discussion of oral composi- 
tion overlooks the inventio of the ancients. He felt that graduate 
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students desiring to become teachers of composition should be made to 
realize that they have responsibilities and privileges as genuine leaders 
of men. 

On Saturday morning the College Section met in joint session with 
the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States and 
considered the general topic of “The Place of the Linguistic Phases of 
English in the College Course.” There were papers on “Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English,” by H. N. McCracken, President, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; ‘Historical English Grammar”; and “Modern 
English Grammar,” by John C. French, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. The section was also addressed by Professor John M. 
Clapp, New York City, upon “Securing the Co-operation of the Other 
Departments in Obtaining Good Oral and Written English in College.” 

More extended notice of this meeting will appear as a report of the 
proceedings of the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic 
States. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman, W. H. Witcox, State Normal School, Towson, Maryland 
Secretary, James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 


At the first meeting Mr. Walter Barnes presented the report of the 
Committee on English in the Normal Schools, of which he is Chairman. 
It consisted of a tabulation of the data gathered by the Committee in the 
course of a survey which it has made of the English work in normal 
schools by means of questionnaires, and tentative recommendations 
which the Committee proposes for discussion. Though the Committee 
has noted a general agreement that the English work in normal schools 
should differ from that in the high schools and colleges, and a general 
tendency in the usual two-year course to give the first year of English 
over to academic work and the second year to professional English, it 
has found an amazing lack of anything approaching uniformity or stand- 
ardization. The tentative recommendations appear on page 63. 

Dr. F. H. Green, of the State Normal School at Westchester, Pa., in 
speaking on “Recommendations on Literature,” reminded his hearers 
of Mr. Arlo Bates’s statement that the real study of literature consists 
in getting at the heart of the thought of the author and getting that 
thought into the heart of the student. He pointed out three great lacks 
in the walk in literature in the normal schools, as revealed by the investi- 
gations of the Committee: (1) the lack of specific training for the 
teaching of literature, (2) the lack of unity and organization in the 
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departments of English, and (3) the lack of uniformity in the require- 
ments of the various schools. He favored the teaching of the older 
classics rather than recent literature, saying that just as a horse, when 
taken to water, can be made to drink, if given plenty of salt beforehand, 
so children can be made to love reading and literature if the work is 
sufficiently motivated. 

Mr. Roland S. Keyser, of the Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, 
N.Y., and James F. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va., dis- 
cussed ‘Recommendations on Professional Work.”’ Abstracts of their 
remarks are appended. 

The Chairman, Mr. Wilcox, then proposed four questions for dis- 
cussion and later consideration by the Committee: 

(1) How much time in the normal school should be given to English 
work? (2) How much of this should be given to professional work ? 
(3) Can the professional and the academic work be done together ? (4) Is 
it possible to have practice-teaching in English for all students ? 

The discussion revealed distinct differences of opinion on the part 
of those who spoke, particularly with regard to the place of grammar in 
the elementary school and consequently in the normal schools which 
train elementary teachers and with regard to the question of specializing 
the courses as suggested by Mr. Grainger. It seemed apparent:that a 
line of cleavage in opinion existed between the representatives of state 
normal schools and the representatives of city normal or training schools. 

At the joint meeting of the Elementary- and Normal-School Sections 
the chairman read the paper prepared by Mr. T. E. Spencer on “ Elimi- 
nations in Formal Grammar,” and Miss Sarah E. Simons presented a 
paper on “Grammar in the High School.” Mr. Frank W. Ballou 
discussed ‘‘The Normal School and Educational Measurement.” An 
illustrated address on “‘Kinaesthesia, a New Aid to the Teaching of 
Speech” by J. S. Greene, M.D., New York City, is reported with the 
Defective Speech Conference. 

Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill, Principal of the Jamaica High School, 
New York, expressed the view that if all of the eliminations in grammar 
proposed by Mr. Spencer were made, entirely too much formal grammar 
would remain in the elementary curriculum. Mr. George A. Mirick, of 
Cambridge, Mass., explained that while Mr. Spencer’s eliminations 
might seem inadequate in some schools, for the schools which Mr. 
Spencer had in mind and for many others the adoption of these proposals 
would represent a distinct advance. 
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Mr. E. R. Barrett, of the State Normal School at Emporia, Kan., 
reported that formal grammar has been dropped from the elementary 
school under his influence at Emporia and that he has found that pupils 
coming into the high school with no grammar do better work in this sub- 
ject in the high school than those who have had several years of the 
study in the elementary grades. In the high school, where grammar can 
be taught easily if the pupils approach the subject unprejudiced by 
having tried to learn it too early, the study has proved itself an aid in 
reading, in writing, and in thinking. 

Miss Clark, of the New York Training School, advanced the opinion 
that the movement for elimination could go too far and certain essentials 
be lost. Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Lexington Avenue School for the 
Deaf, New York, said that he had found that deaf children of the eighth 
grade learned the language more readily without the training in formal 
grammar. Superintendent C. P. Lynch, of Lakewood, Ohio, and Mr. 
J. H. Meneely, of the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, both 
expressed the view that boys enjoy grammar when they know the good 
of it, and that the method of teaching it rather than the subject itself 
has been responsible for the general dislike for it. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH COURSE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
WALTER BARNES, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


The Committee proposes now to make a special study of the English 
courses in those Normal Schools where, in the opinion of the Committee, 
especially good and carefully planned English work is given; then, within the 
next year, to present a fairly definite outline of English work for a two-year 
normal school, basing the outline on a set of principles established by the 
Committee. 

In the meantime the Committee presents the following principles for 
consideration and debate, with the understanding that the principles have 
not yet been adopted by the Committee. If normal-school teachers of English 
will interest themselves in this matter and will express themselves vigorously 
on the subject, either in the various English councils throughout the country, 
in papers, or in letters to members of the Committee, the Committee will find 
itself much better prepared to present a final statement of principles that will 
represent the consensus of opinion of normal-school English teachers. 

1. Half the time required in English work should be given over to pro- 
fessional English, which is intended to include children’s literature. This 
work should be under the direction of the English department and should 
usually be done by the head of the department. In order to allow the proper 
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emphasis to be placed upon this, the number of academic electives in literature 
should be lessened considerably. This work in English methods should in- 
clude practice-teaching, which should be—in part, at least—under the direc- 
tion of the English department. This work should be given in the last year 
of the curriculum. 

2. All students entering the Junior class of a two-year normal school 
should be tested for proficiency in the practical English arts required of a 
teacher, such as oral English, penmanship, spelling, story-telling, etc., and if 
they do not measure up to a high standard of proficiency, be required to enter 
special make-up classes in these subjects. 

3. Advanced composition work should be made to serve two purposes: the 
general purpose of college composition courses and also the special purpose of 
preparing the students to teach more effectively. This can be done by selection 
of theme-subjects and theme-forms and by making the work throughout ex- 
tremely practical. 

4. Grammar should be required of all students who fail to pass a satis- 
factory examination on entering school. Grammar work in a normal school 
should be offered for the purpose of giving students more knowledge of the 
facts of grammar, that they may teach it better. 

5. As many special courses in professional English as possible should 
be offered, including, whenever possible, English for rural schools. 

6. Story-telling, dramatization, oral expression, library work, and children’s 
literature should all be under the control of the English department. 

7. The primary aim of the English course in a normal school is to 
prepare teachers, and work especially designed for this purpose is more 
important than general work in literature and composition. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROFESSIONAL WORK 
RoLanp S. Keyser, Training School, Jamaica, New York 

We may say that there are three things aimed at in the English work of 
a normal school. First, the pupil must come to use the English language 
effectively. It is the instrument by which she does her work and through 
which her influence is most powerfully exerted. The oral expression of the 
students should receive more atttention, both in English classrooms and in 
others, than it usually gets. In the second place, the pupil must have much 
_direct instruction in method. But she should be made to feel that these 
methods are only examples, most of them likely to be discredited at some time 
in her experience and that the important thing is to have flexibility of mind 
sufficient to develop new methods for new conditions. In the third place, the 
pupil must learn to feel deeply the appeal of good literature in order to make 
this appeal felt by others. Perhaps the best way of cultivating a love for 
literature is to seek for ways of making other people admire it. The study of 
literature for pedagogical purposes may be a great means of personal culture. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROFESSIONAL WORK 
James M. GrRaINceEr, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 


Since the normal school is, strictly speaking, a vocational school, and the 
time allotted to it for preparing a student to teach is almost incredibly brief, 
it seems essential that all of the English courses offered have professional bear- 
ing. The so-called academic or cultural courses in composition, rhetoric, 
grammar, literature, history of the language and of the literature, which aim 
primarily to develop and train the students’ powers of expression or to increase 
their knowledge or appreciation, should receive a professional turn which will 
enhance their value as preparation for teaching. 

Likewise the various courses in methods will be more effective if directed 
more specifically toward preparing the students to teach the kind of pupils 
that they are most likely to have to teach after leaving the normal school. 
Such questions as whether they will teach children in the country, the town, 
or the city, children of English-speaking or foreign parents, should determine 
the nature of the instruction given in the matter and the method of teaching 
English. Because of the vast differences between the younger and the older 
children and in the methods of teaching them differentiation should also be 
made, whenever possible, between courses for prospective primary, grammar- 
grade, and high-school teachers. 

Furthermore, the courses in methods should be directed toward the solu- 
tion of concrete problems in the teaching of English rather than the laying 
down of general principles. And in order to avoid the deductive approach 
which is well-nigh unavoidable with students who have had no experience in 
teaching, it is highly desirable to have the methods courses in English accom- 
pany or follow, rather than precede, teaching experience. The courses in 
methods should, as far as possible, grow out of the concrete problems found in 
this teaching experience. Some of the topics to be developed might well be 
(1) the aims of teaching English in each of its branches; (2) the importance 
of imitation as the child’s chief means of learning language, necessitating 
(3) constant use of model English on the part of the teacher and the grasping 
of every opportunity for self-improvement; (4) the necessity of carefully 
adapting the work to the realized needs of the pupils as a means of motivating 
it; (5) methods of correlating English with work in all subjects; (6) means of 
securing co-operation of all influences in getting results; (7) the supreme 
importance of training in oral English for daily use, and (8) in the useful 
kinds of writing; (9) teaching the technique of correct language (spelling, 
grammar, pronunciation, etc.) as a means to effectiveness in expression rather 
than an end. 

A tentative suggestion for the required course in English in two-year 
normal schools might be something like this: 

The first year should be devoted entirely to work that aims at improving 
the student’s command of English, oral and written, and his knowledge and 
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appreciation of general literature, especially that of his own times, the study 
being given the professional trend wherever possible. This course will require 
three periods per week for the study and practice of oral and written compo- 
sition and two periods for literature and reading. 

The second year should be devoted to professional English, to the 
study, observation, and practice of methods of teaching, there being at least 
three periods per week throughout the year for this work. It should cover 
the methods and matter of teaching reading, literature, and language (compo- 
sition, grammar, spelling, etc.) both oral and written. So far as possible the 
study should accompany or follow experience in teaching. 


THE STUDY OF THE VERNACULAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
T. E. SPENCER, Principal, Irving High Shool, St. Louis 


A maximum of constructive practice should characterize our study of the 
vernacular in the elementary school, because the ability of the citizen of a 
democracy to understand and to use the vernacular is of primary social and 
individual importance. 

Our pupils have been reaching the upper grades and even leaving school 
deplorably lacking in fluency and correctness of speech because of (1) the bad 
influence of the out-of-school language environment; (2) our mistake in relying 
too much upon instruction in the rules of grammar to correct bad habits of 
speech; (3) insufficient oral language work, as a separate and distinct means of 
training; (4) the lack of opportunity for practice in speaking in classes other 
than English; and (5) the fact that usually the pupil recites or reads to the 
teacher and feels no need of making his classmates understand. 

Language lessons should undertake to teach the art of language; grammar 
lessons should give instructions in the science of grammar. A knowledge of 
technical grammar is useful to pupils of the middle and upper grades of the 
elementary school, because (1) it may serve as an aid in attaining correctness 
of expression through an understanding of why certain forms are proper and 
others are not, and (2) it may serve as an aid in the analysis of thought through 
an understanding of the elements of the sentence and of their relationships. 
The study of the science of grammar should be begun in the middle grades, 
and its principles should be presented gradually to children as an aid in cor- 
recting their own errors in speech. 

The grammatical facts and principles which are useful in assisting to 
correct wrong habits of speech and in avoiding the common errors are the 
following: (1) the sentence as a unit, and its division into subject, predicate, 
and object, and also into phrases and clauses; (2) proper nouns as contrasted 
with common nouns; (3) the parts of speech; (4) adverbs as distinguished 
from adjectives; (5) inflections: (a) singular and plural forms of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs; (b) nominative, possessive, and objective forms of pronouns; 
(d) comparison of adjectives and adverbs; 








(c) possessive forms of nouns; 
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(e) principal parts of verbs, and also the kinds of verbs, and tense relations; 
(6) the uses of the relative pronoun; (7) the cardinal and ordinal numerals; 
(8) idiomatic uses of prepositions and conjunctions; (9) the correct placing of 
modifiers; (10) double negatives; (11) syntactical redundance and the general 
rules of syntax. 

Grammar may also aid in the interpretation of literature and must there- 
fore include some forms which the children do not use in their own speech 
and writing, e.g., the solemn form and the subjunctive mode of verbs. 


ELIMINATIONS IN FORMAL GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


SARAH E. Sons, Supervisor of English in High Schools, Washington, District of 
Columbia 


Grammar should be taught in the elementary schools from the point of 
view of use and function rather than as a subject per se; the pupil should enter 
the high school equipped with a knowledge of the essentials of English speech. 
Chief among these essentials are: the idea of the sentence, the sentence-sense; 
knowledge of the irregular verbs in all their parts; matters of case affecting the 
form of nouns and pronouns; rules of agreement of the subject and predicate; 
methods of forming plurals of nouns and pronouns; and comparison of adjec- 
tives and adverbs. 

Eliminations of formal grammar suggested for the elementary school are: 
diagramming of sentences; use of a varied terminology; certain uses of the 
nominative and objective cases which do not involve change of form in the 
word and in which pupil-usage is seldom wrong, e.g., adverbial objective, 
vocative. 

Eliminations in the high school depend on what the pupil brings with 
him from the grades. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL AND EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


FRANK W. Batiovu, Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston 

The science of measurements is in its infancy and its significance is still 
only vaguely understood by the profession and not understood at all by the 
public. To be effective the movement must be intelligently interpreted to the 
public and particularly to the teaching profession. The success of edu- 
cational measurement, as of any other movement in education, depends pri- 
marily on the attitude of the profession toward it. Only a small portion of 
those in the service can be counted on to make the necessary effort to educate 
themselves in the movement, but those who are being trained for the teaching 
profession can be given proper instruction. If they are properly trained in the 
appreciation of the movement, in its origin, in its history, in its methods, in 
its limitations, and in its attained results, then they are in a position to carry 
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into the schools where they may be appointed a valuable asset over and above 
that possessed by their predecessors. 

Boston undertakes to give this training through its department of edu- 
cational investigation and measurement. This department offers instruction 
for one month to the seniors in the normal school. The instruction given con- 
sists of lectures, discussions, training in giving standard tests, and in the cor- 
rection of the results. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 
Chairman, Dwicut E. Watkins, Knox College 
Secretary, D. W. Redmond, College of the City of New York 

In the absence of Professor Watkins, Professor Irvah L. Winter, of 
Harvard, presided. The first paper, ‘‘The Place of Oral English in the 
English Course,” by Miss Claudia Crumpton, Girls Technical Institute, 
Montevallo, Ala., was really a most interesting and suggestive account 
of the speech-betterment campaign in Alabama. By means of plans 
well laid and vigorously executed, Miss Crumpton’s committee has 
already enlisted teachers, business men, farmers’ organizations, etc., in 
the movement. Using the slogan, ‘Let everyone use the best speech 
of which he is capable,’ they are attacking slovenly enunciation, mis- 
pronunciation, errors in grammar, and every other linguistic vice, with 
strong prospects of success. 

Professor Charles M. Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan University, ex- 
plained “‘The Educational Value of Expressional Training.” He 
insisted that expressional training has never been accorded the place in 
college curriculums which its real educational value warrants. The 
reason for this neglect he found in the obsolete psychology upon which 
educational methods have been based. Then he analyzed some prin- 
ciples of the new psychology, especially the five “types of learning” 
as stated by Parker in ‘‘ Methods of Teaching in High Schools,”’ to show 
the various educational values of expressional training. 

Mr. Dale Carnagey, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, New 
York City, then arrived and spoke informally of ‘‘The Practical Value 
of Training in Public Speaking.” He cited specific instances of men 
who had been enabled to secure business appointments carrying larger 
salaries because of power of clear statement acquired in courses in public 
speaking. He urged that all speakers be trained to make statements 
with the positiveness of an advertisement. 








